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MELCHIZEDEK AND HIS MORAL. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


THE mysterious person called Melchizedek has been treated 
and maltreated by typologists to that extent that nearly all 
human meaning has gone out of him, and to most imagina- 
tions he appears as a mythical character, half theological and 
half supernatural. When a man gets to be regarded asa type, 
that is, merely the shadow of some one else, cast backward, 
his interest to sensible persons must be very much diminished. 
Now, our poor friend Melchizedek has been triumphantly 
claimed by all type-loving writers as a type, that is, an incar- 
nated prophecy of Christ, sent two thousand years before his 
coming, to signify what sort of a person he should be. Be- 
lieving this, the whole man is only a fantastic apparition, and 
ceases to belong to history. 

But if we can show that Melchizedek was a real human 
being, belonging to his time and place, exactly such as are 
still to be found in that region, and that he was in no sense a 
type of Christ, or sent to foreshadow him, but that he and 
Christ were both types, or impressions, of one great law, and 
illustrations of one divine truth, then we think we shall have 
restored a little interest to this old Arab priest and king by 
relegating him to the ranks of our common humanity. This, 


therefore, we propose to do in the present paper. 
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The first mistake made about him, then, was to assume that 
“Melchizedek, King of Salem,” gives us the name and resi- 
dence of the man, whereas both are his official titles. His 
name we do not know, — his office and title had swallowed it 
up. “King of Justice, and King of Peace,” — this is his 
designation. His office, as we believe, was to be umpire 
among the chiefs of neighboring tribes. By deciding the 
questions which arose among them, according to equity, he 
received his title of “ King of Justice.” By thus preventing 
the bloody arbitrament of war, he gained the other name, — 
“King of Peace.” All questions, therefore, as to where 
“Salem ” was, fall to the ground. Salem means “ peace ;” it 
does not mean the place of his abode. 

But in order to settle such disputes, two things were nec- 
essary, — first, that the surrounding Bedouin chiefs should 
agree to take him as their arbiter; and, secondly, that some 
sacredness should attach to his character, and give authority 
to his decisions. Like others in those days, he was both king 
and priest ;* but he was priest “ of the Most High God,” — not 
of the local gods of the separate tribes, but of the God whom 
their gods worshipped. That he was the acknowledged ar- 
biter of surrounding tribes, appears from the fact that Abra- 
ham paid.to him tithes out of the spoils. It is not likely that 
Abraham did this if there were no precedent for it ; for he re- 
garded the spoils as belonging not to himself, but to the confed- 
erates in whose cause he fought. No doubt it was the cus- 
tom, as in the case of Delphos, to pay tithes to this supreme 
arbiter; and, in doing so, Abraham was simply following the 
custom. 

All this is so natural and probable, that the wonder is that 
it should not have been noticed before. Yet, so far as we 
know, the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries have told us 
nothing of this sort. It is not suggested by Smith nor by 
Robinson in their Bible Dictionaries, in their articles on the 
subject, nor by Stanley in his “ History of the Jewish Church.” 


* See, for example, Aneid 9: 327:— 
** Rex idem, et regi Turno gratissimus augur.” 
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As far as I know, it is my own hypothesis; but that which 
was only a probable hypothesis became to me almost a cer- 
tainty, when I found, in the Jewish traveller Wolff, a state- 
ment that, in Mesopotamia, a similar custom prevails at the 
present time. One Sheik is selected from the rest, on ac- 
count of his superior probity and piety, and becomes their 
“King of Peace and Righteousness.” A similar custom, I am 
told, prevails among the North American Indians. Indeed, 
where society is organized by clans, subject to local chiefs, 
some such arrangement seems necessary to prevent perpetual 
feuds. 

This personage, whose office I have stated, appears three 
times in the Bible, — once, historically, in the Book of Gen- 


esis; once, poetically, by allusion in the Psalms; and once, 


logically, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

He appears, historically, for a moment, in the story of 
Abraham, blessing him after battle. It would bea very strange 
thing for him to do, unless he had some such official position 
as I have suggested. He comes from no one knows where, 
goes no one knows whither, his residence not mentioned, 
his name not known, his descent not described nor recorded. 
The reference to him in the Book of Psalms and in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews I will consider hereafter; but now I.shall 
try to accomplish my purpose of giving some color and vital- 
ity to our friend, who figures, even in Stanley, as a semi-spec- 
tral character, wrapped round, as he says, “in that mysterious 
obscurity which has rendered his name the symbol of all such 
sudden, abrupt apparitions, the interruptions, the dislocations, 
if one may so say, of the ordinary even succession of cause 
and effect.” Let us, then, read again the story of Abraham 
and Melchizedek. 

Not far from the great range of Mt. Caucasus, which rises 
like an enormous wall, running from the Caspian to the Black 
Sea, lie the head waters of the Euphrates and Tigris. There, 
four thousand years ago, lived a Bedouin Sheik, among the 
Chaldees, whom men called, for his piety, Taz Frienp or Gop, 
or sometimes more reverentially Taz FriznD. Among those 
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Arab tribes, manners do not change. We know just how he 
lived then, — how he rested at noon in his black tent, with his 
chief’s cloak of brilliant scarlet, a loose handkerchief bound 
round his head with a fillet of rope, and a spear in his hand to 
guide the march by day and fix the place of the camp at 
evening. His wife, the princess of the tribe, is there in her 
own tent, making the cakes,.getting ready the meal of milk 
and butter; the slave is there to bring the soup of lentils for 
the hunter. The great telescope at. Cambridge brings the 
moon to within forty miles of us; but the telescope of history, 
as we look through it, brings up that little picture of the 
“Friend of God,” from four thousand years back, and we see 
him face to face. 

This good man lived among idolaters. He could not wor- 
‘ship their gods. He used to look at the great heavens at 
night, studded with unnumbered stars, and saw that there was 
one great Supreme Being, who made, as Napoleon said, “all 
that.” It was borne into his mind that he must go away and 
find a place where he could live far from idols, and bring up 
his children to worship one great God,—the God of the 
heavens and earth. And then the vision dawned to him of a 
nation of whom he should be the father, —all worshipping 
the one great God. At last the voice in his soul spoke so 
strongly that he must obey. He told the servants to load the 
camels, and he left his home, his old neighbors, the familiar 
sight of snowy mountain range, the blue waters of the lonely 
mountain lake, and moved away. — 

The same thing happens every year in each of our New 
England villages. Young men and men of middle age are 
moved to go out West and found a new home; and they go. 
Sometimes, doubtless, it is the voice of mere ambition; but 
often it is a secret instinct telling them that their work in the 
world is not merely to carry on the old routine, but to go 
to some larger, freer place, and there find out what they can 
do for God and man. So they believe the inner instinct, and 
go. So Abraham believed it, and went. 

Two things he believed, — and he clung to his belief all his 
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life, — something not seen; he had no outward evidence of it, 
only the deep conviction of his soul, — one that the land of 
Palestine should belong to his family and descendants for- 
ever; the other, that his family should be like the stars of 
heaven in number, and that he should be the Father of the 
Faithful. In that conviction he lived, and in that conviction he 
died. When he died, he had little more to show for it than at 
first. All the land he owned in Palestine when he died was 
just a little piece of ground which he had bought for Sarah’s 
tomb to stand on. All the great family he believed were 
coming was comprised in one son, the child of his old age. 
He lived by faith, he died in faith; his faith was “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for” and “the evidence of things not 
seen.” The only evidence he had of his great hope was that 
he could not help believing it. But if he had not believed it, 
and believed it so firmly, it never would have come. If he 
had thought it wise, as men do now, to believe only in posi- 
tive knowledge, and trust only the evidence of his five senses, 
he would have lived and died an Arab Sheik in Mesopotamia 
and never been heard of after. He would not have been the 
“Friend of God,” nor the “ Father of the Faithful” through 
all time. 

In the spring of the year, if you wish to put a post into the 
ground, you take a pick-axe and a crow-bar, and strike the 
flinty sod, and make a hole for it. To put that dead stake 
into the ground, you must take an iron crow-bar. But when 
God wishes to cause some living thing to grow up out of the 
ground toward heaven, he makes the little seed send up a 
little folded stalk, so tender that you would say it could not 
get through a bit of mould; but somehow it pushes its way 
up, the little tender thing, and, at last, after many years, it 
becomes a monarch tree, covering half an acre with its mighty 
shadow. So differently in this world do human wisdom on 
one side, divine faith on the other, accomplish their work. 

When Abraham had been some time in Palestine, news 
came to him that his cousin Lot had been robbed and his 
family carried off by a body of robber-tribes, who had made 
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a raid into the rich valley of the Jordan, and plundered the 
city of Sodom. Abraham, generous and loyal heart, would 
not forsake his friend, the rich merchant of Sodom, but 
armed his servants, pursued the plunderers, and when they 
were expecting no such danger, fell on them suddenly in 
the gray dawn, attacking their camp on two sides at once, 
and took back Lot and all the captives and plunder. But 
now comes the incident in which we are chiefly interested. 
The wild tribes of the desert knowing no law but their own 
will, are yet forced, as we have said, by the absolute neces- 


sities of human life to organize justice in some loose form. - 


Then and now, they adopted and adopt the custom of select- 
ing some arbiter of their disputes. They chose a man for his 
justice and piety, finding one who was true to God and to 
his neighbor. Him they called their Melchizedek and Melchi- 
Salem, — their “ King of Justice and Peace,” — and made him 
their judge of international law. To show his approval of 
Abraham’s course in this matter, he gave bread and wine to 
the party, and pronounced a blessing on the whole proceed- 
ing “in the name of the Most High God, Possessor of heaven 
and earth.” And Abraham, in corresponding token of a recog- 
nition of his position, gave him tithes of the spoils. 

Thus far all is human and natural in the transaction. The 
question now comes of the references to the event in the 
“ Psalms” and in “ Hebrews.” 

The one hundred and tenth Psalm would, no doubt, be sup- 
posed to refer to David, were not the Messianic character 
ascribed to it, apparently, by Christ himself (Matt. xxii. 41, 
and the parallels). The whole Psalm seems a triumphant as- 
cription to David of great victories and conquests. Neander, 
however, says that, if Jesus named David as its author, we 
are not sbut up to the alternative of detracting from his 
infallibility or admitting that David really wrote it, since the 
question of authorship was immaterial to his purpose. 

The Psalm ascribes the power of royal conquest to the help 
of Jehovah. The king’s sceptre reaches out of Zion, the holy 
habitation of God. His enemies are subject, his people sub- 
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missive. The dew of youth returns to him. He has be- 
come priest and king at once. He sits on the right hand of 
God; for Zion holds both royal palace and the holy taber- 
nacle. Jehovah smites before him the hostile kings. He 
marches on his way, drinking of the brooks freely in the land 
of his foes, and filling their valleys with the slain. 

But here, in this Psalm, first occurs the phrase of which 
the writer to the Hebrews afterward made such good use. 
David, or the son of David, is a priest, not after the order 
of Aaron, but after that of Melchizedek. He could not be a 
priest genealogically ; for he was descended from Judah, not 
from Levi. But he could be a priest spiritually, just as Mel- 
chizedek was a true priest, though without any genealogy, — 
descended from no one, having neither father nor mother, 
having no pedigree, his birth not mentioned, his death not 
mentioned, — without beginning of days or end of life. 

Thus it appears that even as far back as the times of 
David the prophetic spirit which inspired this Psalm taught 
that there were two kinds of priests, — the priests by 
tradition and the priests by inspiration. These two kinds 
have always continued, and exist to-day, both of them useful, 
but the inspired priesthood alone being the Christian priest- 
hood, the other only a pale reminiscence of Judaism. 

Look, first, at — 


I. THe PriestHooD OF TRADITION, OR OF AARON. 


This appears in history in the three forms of —(1.) A Gen- 
ealogical Priesthood; (2.) A Corporate Priesthood; (3.) A 
Clergy. 

(1.) The priesthood of Aaron was transmitted by genera- 
tion. To be a priest, one must be born of a priest, just as to 
be a British nobleman one must be born of a nobleman. It 
was, therefore, necessary to keep accurate genealogical tables, 


so as to be sure that the tradition of hereditary qualities by 


birth might be secured. 
This is the most absolute form of the priesthood of tradi- 
tion, and it is probably based on the observed fact that there 
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are hereditary qualities, which are transmissible in families. 
The superiority of certain races, in man and animals, has long 
been observed. Hence, even to this day, the wool-growers 
of Syria pack with their bales of wool a copy of the pedigree 
of the flock from which it came, and the Arabs religiously 
preserve the pedigree of their horses. The sons of a good 
man are more likely, other things being equal, to be good 
‘men. This genealogical priesthood has even appeared in 
Puritan New England, and certain families, like the Abbots, 
Allens, Beechers, Stearns, Peabodys, seem to constitute al- 
most an hereditary priesthood. 

(2.) The Corporate Priesthood does not claim to transmit 
qualities by birth, but by admission into a close corporation. 
This is the claim of the Roman Catholic priesthood, the High 
Church of England, and some Oriental bodies, as the Greek 
Church, Copts, and Armenians. One becomes a priest by 
being in the corporate line of transmissible qualities. These 
are not transmitted by generation, but by ceremonial contact. 
The thing to ascertain about a man, to see if he be really a 
priest, is this: Has he been properly admitted into the corpor- 
ation by the usual ceremonies? 

Now, there is a certain foundation even for ‘this view, 
Every corporate body has its own spirit, into which all its 
members are more or less baptized. By association, by in- 
tercourse, by belonging to the brotherhood, some spiritual 
qualities are communicated and received. Thus, in the 
Methodist body, there is a certain tone of Methodism; in the 
Unitarian body, a Unitarian tone, and so on. 

(3.) A Clergy. As long as the distinction between clergy 
and laity exists, so long there remains something of the 
priesthood of Aaron, or tradition, though only in its lowest 
form. 

Here, in New England, the clergy has from the earliest 
times been distinguished from the laity by certain palpable 
' signs, transmitted by fashion and example from age to age. 
Some sobrieties of dress, of tone, of manner, indicate the min- 
ister. Even his pronunciation, in some denominations, seems 
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affected by his ecclesiastical character. Thus, we observe 
that there is a ministerial way of pronouncing the adjective 
“ great,” as though it were written “gra-a-ate.” And so, also, 
it is thought clerical to say “ Sabbath,” instead of Sunday ; or 
to remark, “ We have been favored with fine weather lately,” 
instead of the more secular statement, “Nice time for the 
crops.” 

Now, there may be some advantages about this transmitted 
fashion of clerical behavior. The clerical neckcloth has dis- 
appeared. No minister now walks through the streets of 
Boston on Sunday with his black gown floating to the breeze. 
Yet it may be well for ministers to have a deportment some- 
what toned down by the serious work of their lives; and we 
cannot admire the efforts made by some of the clergy to es- 
cape the least suspicion of the manners of their order. 


Il. Tue PriestHoop or MELCHIZEDEK, OR INSPIRATION. 


However valuable may be the priesthood of transmission, 
it is certain that Jesus had none of it. He came eating and 
drinking, talking, working, dining with Pharisees and Pub- 
licans, making himself the friend of Samaritans and sinners, 
making witie for the marriage, and violating all Levitical laws 
concerning the Sabbath, ablutions, and distinctions of meats. 
His priesthood was plainly meant to be wholly different, from 
that of Aaron. It lay not at all in conformity to any habits or 
usages. It was original throughout. 

This entire separation of Jesus from all the old ways has 
never been adequately recognized. It is one of the most 
amazing facts in all. history, — this radicalism, so thorough, 
and yet so quiet. It ran below the roots of all institutions, 
and yet never sounded a trumpet before it, proclaiming, “ See, 
all men, what a Radical I am!” 

The world is carried on by these two great forces, — Inspi- 
ration and Method. Inspiration makes all things new. Method 
gathers up, arranges, and saves every old thing of any value. 
We need them both. Inspiration finds the way, method 
builds a road on it when found. One is soul; the other, body. 
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Body without soul is only a corpse; soul without body is 
nothing but a ghost. But method is apt to get very hard and 
rigid after a while, and so has to be broken up. Method is 
excellent when it is a track, bad when it becomes a rut. It is 
a good thing, in crossing one of the great Western prairies, 
where there is neither road, fence, farm, nor house, but one 
great rolling ocean of green and flowers, — it is a good thing to 
have a track to follow, and not be obliged to steer, as men 
often do, by the compass. But when this track, going through 
wet places, has become deep ruts, then we leave it, make a 
circuit, and drive out into the open prairie for a while, and 
make a new track for ourselves. So, from time to time, when 
method grows too rigid, and order becomes a stiff routine ; 
when religion, education, or politics get into ruts; we must 
fall back on inspiration, and make a new pathway varias the 
unknown toward truth and good. 

Now, some very good methods had been established i in the 
Jewish Church. The great institution of the priesthood was 
such a method. For one thing, it put a stop to polytheism, 
idolatry, and to the worship of a multitude of local gods, by 
having one great central worship at Jerusalem, so grand and 
imposing that it made Jehovah supreme in every Jewish 
mind. It made an order of priests whose interests, whose 
convictions, whose habits, whose prejudices led them to sup- 
port monotheism in the whole nation. Ritualism was never 
carried so far, unless it be that Egyptian worship surpassed 
it in solemn and awful grandeur. But who that saw the 
great festivals, the grandeur of the temple worship, the 
cloisters and porches, —a single one of which, the Royal 
Porch, with its roofs borne up by an hundred and sixty-two 
Corinthian columns, covered an area larger than that of 
York Minster, — the magnificent gates, covered with bronze 
and gold, the twenty thousand priests serving in their order 
in the Temple, with their gorgeous robes, — who that saw all 
this, humble peasant though he might be from some Galilean 
hill, but went home rejoicing that this great worship of 
‘Jehovah was also his, and that he, also, was a child of Abra 
ham, Father of the Faithful and Friend of God, 
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But now, in the time of Jesus, the track had turned into a 
rut, and order had stiffened into hard routine. Method had 
lost its life, and the beautiful warm human body had become 
a cold corpse, still beautiful, perhaps, but dead. 

**So calmly sweet, so softly fair, — 
We start; for soul is wanting there ! ”’ 

And so Jesus became the new‘and great High Priest, and 
the head of a new priesthood, which consisted, not of those 
descended from Aaron, but of those who have faith in God. 
All Christians became kings and priests unto God, and the 
magnificent Order of the Temple and the long descent from 
Aaron came to an end. 

‘No wonder that the Hebrew Christians could not quite 
make up their minds to this. They missed, in the pure sim- 
plicity of their new worship, the grand ceremonies of the old 
ritual. Christianity seemed bare and cold to them. Just 
so, to Catholics, Protestantism seems bare and cold,— just 
so, to orthodoxy, Liberal Christianity seems cold. It is 
always sad to see the end of a long line, whether of priests 
or nobles. Lord Chief Justice Crewe, in the time of Charles 
the First, in pronouncing judgment in the claim to the extinct 
title of the great house of DeVere, almost turned a poet 
and said that “his affection so stood to the continuance of 
that noble name, that he would take hold of a twig or twine 
thread to uphold it; but yet,” adds he, “there must be a 
period and end of whatever is terrene,—an end of names 
and dignities, and why not of DeVere? For where is 
Bohun? Where is Mowbray? Where is Mortimer? Nay, 
what is more and most of all, where is Plantagenet? They 
are all entombed in the urns and sepulchres of mortality.” 

So it happened that the Hebrew Christians, looking back- 
ward, longed for the fleshpots of their old ritual, and began 
to backslide. They said, “ We want a priesthood. How can 
Christ be a priest, when he is not of the house of Aaron or 
tribe of Levi, but of the tribe of Judah? He is out of the 
true line of succession. He is out of the true order of the 
ministry. He is not a priest in the God-established method, 
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He may be a great prophet, but he is no true priest; there- 
fore he is not authorized to sacrifice, or to give us the true 
worship. For religion has not only a soul, but also a body ; 
and the true body is as important as the true soul. Only the 
Jewish priest is in the line of the true succession. So, if we 
wish to worship so as to please God, we must go back and be 
Jews again.” 

Now this is the identical argument which Catholics use 
against Protestants, and which Episcopalians use against 
other Protestant denominations. They say that the body of 
religion is as important as the soul; our Church is the only 
true body, and so, out of it, there are no authorized means 
of grace, no authentic priesthood or ministry, no divinely 
established worship. And by these arguments hundreds, 
every year, are led into the Catholic Church or into the Epis- 
copalian Church. 

But what was the answer of the apostle to this argument? 
He went straight back to the old Kine-Priest who met Abra- 
ham, and to whom Abraham paid tithes, — the man we call 
MELCHIZEDEK, King of Righteousness and King of Peace. 
“Look at him!” said he. “From whom was HE descended ? 
Where is his genealogy? How did he get into any authorized 
succession? He did not come from Levi or Aaron, but the 
father of Levi and Aaron paid him tithes; he had no father 
nor mother, beginning of days nor end of life, no gene- 
alogy, no regular descent. He came from no one knows 
whence; he went no one knows where. How, then, was he 
a true priest? Because he worshipped the true God. He 
was made a priest, not after the law of a carnal command- 
ment, but after the power of an endless life. And Jesus is a 
priest in that same divine order, —a priest forever after the 
order of Melchizedek.” 

This Melchizedek, then, is another kind of priest, different 
from the tribe of Levi; not a priest because of being in the 
formal succession, but by being the true man; not by being 
in the right place, but by having the right thing in him. His 
priesthood was not a matter of etiquette, regulation, consti- 
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tution, or code; it came from the noble religious soul in him, 
which saw a Supreme God amid the idolatries which sur- 
rounded him. He was made priest by the power of an end- 
less life. Eternity dwelt in his soul. He stood in contact 
with two worlds; he saw the infinite realities of past and 
future roll together in the great present. He saw substance 
below the form, spirit within the letter, life pervading matter, 
God moving in the world. This made him a priest, a true 
priest, a priest forever; for, ten centuries after, the pro- 
phetic, poetic spirit of David perhaps saw in him the analo- 
gies of the future teacher of mankind, — priest of the whole 
race of men. As this King of Justice and Peace mediated 
between many tribes and made them at one, so should the 
future priest mediate among all mankind. As he was a 
priest because he stood near to God, not because of any out- 
ward descent, family, or genealogy, so should it be with the 
coming Child of God, who was to purify the hearts of many- 
languaged men. And as Melchizedek was a priest forever, 
because his spiritual qualities were never to be forgotten, so 
the same qualities in Christ, but of a more divine order, 
‘should uplift the souls of men through all time. 

This analogy, seen by David, was caught up in the argu- 
ment of the writer to the Hebrews. This is his answer to 
their otherwise fatal objection. He goes back of the objection, 
moving a previous question. “ Yes,” he says, “1 admit freely 
that Jesus was no priest of that kind, — no priest like your 
priests, — but he was of a far higher and nobler kind. He 
did a true priest’s work far more nobly and truly than they 
can do it.” 

The true priest is not the man who wears the cassock or 
gown or surplice; not the one who has Reverend before his 
name in the city directory ; not the professional priest, mem- 
ber of a craft, known by his looks, tones, manners, education. 
This is the priest after the order of Aaron. His priesthood 
consists in regularity, in standing in the regular place, saying 
the regular words, wearing the regular costume, using the 
regular tone, having the regular manner. His priesthood is 
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all surface priesthood. He is known by his cloth as it is 
said; by the kind of coat he wears. © 

But the real priest is the man who has the power of an 
endless life in his soul, by which he can bring us nearer to 
God. We bless him who can make us see God. We are 
often away from God; we have lost sight of him; it seems 
as if he had forgotten us. Who shall show us the way back 
to our Father? Whoever does this for us is our real priest 
after the power of a spiritual life. 

There are times when forms and rules are good, and the 
priest after the order of Levi is needed. I do not mean to 
say that order in the ministry is not often expedient. But I 
wish to say that our great High Priest transcended these lim- 
its, and took his position on a far deeper and more universal 
priesthood than that of form, ritual, or succession. It would 
have been very easy for God to have caused Jesus to be 
born from the tribe of Levi; but Divine Providence chose 
otherwise, to teach us that the true priest stands on a much 
more profound basis of reality than any church can give, de- 
rives his ordination from a far holier source, is in the apos- 
tolic succession not of any limited church, but of all true‘ 
teachers of the race since the world began. It seems strange, 


_ therefore, that in any church men should prefer the ordina- 


tion of Aaron and Levi to that of Melchizedek and Christ, — 
prefer legitimating a priest by studying out his genealogy, 
and proving that he stands in the right order of descent, to 
legitimating him by finding him like Melchizedek, “ without 
father or mother, without beginning of days or end of life ; 
made like to the Son of God, not after the law of carnal com- 
mandments, but after the power of an endless life.” 

Every Christian, therefore, is a priest ; every one who has 
faith in God as his Father and Friend can communicate that 
faith to others. The priesthood of Jesus is not in any regu- 
larity of appointment, not in his having the right title-deeds, 
signed and sealed in the right way. But he is the great 
High Priest of the human race forever, because he was so 
full of the sense of God’s presence and love that he has 
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spoken to the heart of the human race, and lifted it all nearer 
to the Father. So he may say in truth, “ No man cometh to 
the Father but by me.” Who ever came in any other way? 
Before Christ men went to Jehovah, the God of Justice; to 
Jupiter, the God of Power; to Brahm, the Abstract Spirit ; 
Boodh, the representative of the human soul struggling 
against the laws of Nature. They went to Science and 
found, not God the Father, but only God as Infinite Law; 
they went to Philosophy and found God as Reason, and 
Cause of all things; but never, never did they find their 
Father except through Jesus, and so he became by that reve- 
lation the High Priest of the human race forever. 

And so every humble soul that sees the Father, and lives 
in that sweet vision, becomes a priest to other souls. A 
sacramental power goes from the voice, the touch, the look 
of every one who is himself loving God. The Catholic de- 
fines sacrament as conveying grace, no less than as a symbol 
of it. To most Protestants sacraments are merely symbols 
and suggestions. But there are sacraments which convey 
grace. I call it a sacramental occasion when any soul full of 
the love of God and man strives to help another soul; to 
purify, to elevate, to bring it to God. Something beyond the 
meaning of the words passes from heart to heart; something 
more convincing than argument, more weighty than reason, 
makes of that hour a sacramental hour, and of that office a 
priesthood. The life of God flows to us through these chan- 
nels. Deeper than all depth, higher than all height, the Spirit 
comes through these human hearts to ours. How often has 
the patient, waiting love of a wife made her thought and care 
a priesthood to her husband, saving him from the perils of 
his stormy life, and bringing him at last to know and love 
God, and to taste the sweetness of heaven below! When 
the children see their parents living lives of purity, devotion, 
fidelity, truth, justice, honor, tenderness, what priesthood 
can so lift their young hearts to God as this? Therefore, the 
father was of old the priest; and the king, as head of the 
tribe, was also its priest, — traces of which customs linger 
through all historic records. 
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And if parents may be priests to their children, so, also, 
may children be priests to their parents, opening to them the 
gateway of heaven. These little, tender, innocent, depen- 
dent, helpless, trusting hearts draw out all that is best in 
ours, and make us more simple, true, and pure. Little children 
in a family are God’s priesthood there, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, to sweeten all life with something from on high. 
“Trailing clouds of glory do they come, from heaven, which 
is their home.” And when they go away, when their tender 
forms are laid below the green grass, we go and sit by their 
graves under the clear October sky, and hear the dry leaves 
dropping on the dry sod; then they lift our hearts above our 
common hardness and coldness, and make us feel that there is 
something in us better than the love of money, better than 
the love of fame or power, that we, too, belong to their 
heaven, and shall see our angels again some time in the 
presence of God. and the Great High Priest of Love, Jesus 
Christ. 

The poet used also to be called a priest; and the true poet 
is a priest after the order of Melchizedek; for he shows us 
God in the world. He teaches us to see a divine beauty in 
all of Nature. Nature is not merely a house and farm for 
us to live in, not merely a picture-gallery for us to amuse our- 
selves in, not merely a museum of curiosities for us to study ; 
but the poet shows us, if he be a true, divinely-inspired 
poet, he shows us our Father in it all. Nature is full of the 
peace of God then. In the dawn of morning, he shows 
us the smile of God welcoming his children to their daily 
work ; in the gorgeous sunset, he shows us God drawing the 
curtains of the evening; in the solemn fires of night circling 
along their interminable paths forever, he shows us the 
majestic stability of God’s great order; in all the infinite va- 
rieties of plant, flower, tree, insect, bird, he shows the Divine 
Providence caring for all his creatures, painting the lily 
of the field, and marking the fall of the sparrow. And so 
the poet, or the lover of nature, becomes also a priest, and 
his every verse is a hymn and sacramental psalm. Such 
a priest was Wordsworth, sanctifying all the thoughts of 
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men where the English language is spoken; such a priest is 
Whittier, filling all of nature and life with a sense of God’s 
presence. These are the priests forever, after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

So we may find our true priests everywhere, and we may 
ourseives all be true priests of God. If we have in us the spirit 
of Christ; if we see God as our Father, and as the Father of all 
men ; if, in this spirit, we learn to respect and honor all God’s 
children; if we carry in our hearts, wherever we go, an un- 
failing trust that God is all around us in Nature, that God is 
always going before us -by his Providence, and that he is al. 
ways ready to come into our hearts by the holy influence of 
his Spirit ; we shall find a priesthood in all Nature, in all 
events, in all life, and we shall carry that holy and sanctifying 
influence to others. In religion, before all other things, 
come spirit and truth. The true creed is not that which 
our fathers signed, but that to which our own minds assent. 
The only liturgy worth keeping is that by which we can 
worship God in spirit and in truth. The only priest who 
can help us to approach God is the man or woman or child 
who has a living faith in God, and speaks out of that. We 
want and need order, but not so much the order of Aaron as 
that of Melchizedek; the order which establishes justice and 
maintains peace; the order of childlike hearts, of those: who 
become as little children to see God; the order of sincere in- 
fancy, of honest goodness, of the love which is in daily life, 
of the generous heart which forgets its own good in the good 
of others, of the truth which is loyal to the end amid all mis- 
takes, all censure, all failure. This is the DIVINE ORDER which 
the Lord Jesus has brought to us from his Father and ours. 
This is the New Jerusalem, which comes down out of heaven 
to man; this is the only priesthood which lasts forever. The 
priesthood of Aaron passes away; the priesthood of the soul 
endures always. 


The Old Jerusalem was built apart, 
And in it men sought God in doubt and fear ; 
The New Jerusalem is in our heart, 
And cometh down from God to make heaven here. 
VOL. XXXVIII. 2 
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THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 


Aut day a saintly Presence fills 

My room; all day from it distils 
Such teaching as He taught who came 
To guide us in the Father’s name ; 


For daily on my wall I trace 

The picture of a dead friend’s.face, — 
Serene and shadowy and faint, 

And haloed like a dying saint. 


O friend! who once didst walk with me 
Below, — O friend, that thou shouldst see — 
Thou, with thy deep, sad, steadfast gaze — 
The record of my daily ways ! — 


The petty griefs and toils and cares 
That fret my spirit unawares, — 

The clouded brow, the ruffled mien, 
That should be patient and serene. 


And dost thou pity me? — dost say, 

** Alas, alas, dear child! — the way, 

So plain to me, is dark to her, 

And strange, — poor aimless wanderer !” 


I cannot tell if it be so; 

I cannot tell, nor do I know 

If thou dost blame or pity most, 
When I am weak and passion-tossed. 


I only know, when from the Right 
I swerve aside; when, in the fight 
With sin and sloth, I weakly fall, 
Thy face seems looking from the wall. 


In tenderest guise, a grief divine 

Seems brooding in those eyes of thine, — 
A far-off gaze of sad surprise, 

Like one down-looking from the skies. 
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O friend, dear friend! if thou canst see 
My failings, and still bear with me ; 

If, from those pure, pure heights above, 
Thou still canst pity, trust, and love, — 


With what compassionate kindness then 
Should I regard my fellow-men 

(I, a frail creature of the dust !), 

With what a reach of boundless trust! 


F’en in the vilest seeing dim, 

Faint, voiceless yearnings after Him 

Who came to guide us lest we stray, 

Who is himself the Living Way ! C. A. M. 





** TruTH consists in conceiving or imagining persons or things 
as God sees them; and virtue consists in giving one’s self good- 
ness ; and goodness, if it is perfect, in having only those senti- 
ments which we may believe an angel would have, if, having be- 
come what we are, while remainizg all that he is, he were put in 
our place and saw what we see. 

*¢ Wisdom is repose in light ; but it is light itself that often ex- 
cites wisdom to sport in its beams, by the day it diffuses and the 
illusions it causes, coloring abstractions like light clouds, and giv- 
ing to the obvious a glow of serenity. , 

‘There is naught beautiful but God; and, after God, what is 
most beautiful is the soul; and after the soul, thought; and 
after thought, speech. Thence, the more a soul is like God, the 
more a thought is like a soul, and the more a word is like a 
thought, the more beautiful is each.” 





‘To love God, and to make ourselves loved by him; to love 
our fellows, and to make ourselves loved by them,—this is 
morality and religion; in both, love is everything, end, be- 
ginning, and means.” 
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NATURE AS A BOOK OF ETHICS. 
A SUMMER SERMON. 
BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


Stand still and consider the wondrous works of God. — Jos xxxvit. 14. 


Tue volume of Nature is a revelation not only of the divine 
character, but also in some respects of the divine will; is not 
only a book of theology, but likewise one of ethics. The woods 
and fields, society and the human soul, instead of being the 
distinct kingdoms they are sometimes conceived of, are but 
the different parts of one realm, one system, each built on 
the same eternal plan, each working in its own way for the 
accomplishment of the same eternal end. And though, of 
course, it is only among moral beings that we can expect to 
find moral laws, yet even in the department of matter the 
tendency, the aim, the underlying principles are the same, 
or at least are made to blend harmoniously, with those which 
are found in the department of spirit, —the sermon in the 
valley with the Sermon on the Mount, the fall of the humblest 
weed of the pasture with the death of the Son of God. There 
is this advantage, moreover, on the side of the natural world, 
that the administration of his laws, instead of being committed 
to the will of man, as it is in society, has been kept directly 
in the hands of the Deity himself. Nature is God putting in 
practice his own principles. We see them there freed from 
all the errors, the passions, the disproportions, and the acciden- 
tal disturbances which belong inevitably to our human judg- 
ments. Its vast body is a living manifestation of those prin- 
ciples which are common to the two modes of being, in the 
same way that our Saviour’s life was of those which belong 
exclusively to the realm of spirit. And hence one of the best 
ways, apart from direct revelation, in which to find out what 
God would have us human beings do and be, is to consider 
from his wonderful works in the world around us what by his 
own power he has made them to do and be. 
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Looking at them from this point of view, one of the first 
lessons they teach us is that of simple trust. Some people are 
always taking anxious thought of the morrow. Every change 
of life is looked forward to with apprehension. They shud- 
der at the sickness, the sorrow, the responsibility, they may 
have to bear. The duties which are placed before them are 
shrunk from with the feeling they are beyond their strength. 
What God has made them for, why he has placed them, weak 
and feeble creatures, in a world where such terrible dangers 
are all about them, are questions with which their minds are 
weighed down. And the future world — what will become 
of them there? will they know each other? what will be 
done with the aspirations, the desires, the affections of this 
present being ?—these are doubts which make them look 
forward with continual misgiving to the passage of the tomb. 

The whole teaching of Nature is against such fears. It 
speaks everywhere of Providence just as plainly as it does of 
Creation. The myriad tenants of the forest and field are sup- 
plied with everything which they need in,every part of their 
nature and in every new condition in which they are placed. 
There is nothing so large but that it finds room, nothing so 
small but that it finds shelter. The tiniest violet is just as 
safe, just as sure of having its wants provided for, as the 
mightiest oak. And there is not a blade of grass growing in 
the most sequestered dell of the sea’s remotest isle which is 
not made with as much care, and which does not have its 
colors put on with as much skill, as though it were a peopled 
world. 

Why, now, should we not trust God in the same way for the 
supply of our human needs? Why not feel sure, if we are 
faithful in doing our part of life’s work, he will be equally 
faithful in doing his? It cannot be that the law which pre- 
vails everywhere in the vegetable world — that. he never cre- 
ates a plant or brings it forward into any new condition with- 
out providing for its wants — will fail when we come to the 
realm of his own-children. The little oak might as well be 
afraid to grow up where it will be exposed to the blast of 
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the storm ; or the twig of the apple-tree say, I never will put 
forth branches because I do not feel as if I could bear any 
fruit; or the plumule of the seed shrink from leaving the dark 
earth and rising into the light and air of the surface on ac- 
count of its having no leaves and limbs with which to live 
there, as for man to look forward with fear and trembling 
either to the labors and changes of this present life or to that 
final change which is to bring him into the light and air of 
the eternal world. What is the meaning of our Saviour’s 
question, “If God so clothe the grass of the field which to- 
day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” It is far deeper than 
that we should simply trust him that he will give us our 
bodily food and clothing. It means that whatever the duties, 
the labors, the trials, the new scenes to which we are called, if 
we only go into them with a true, earnest heart, God will clothe 
us with the strength and provide us with the means with 
which they are to be done. We are to seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, that is, are to push straight 
forward in the path of duty; and then, as the stout limbs 
which make it laugh at the storm come to the oak, and the 
power of rich fruit to the apple-tree, and leaves and limbs 
and flowers to the uprising seed, so all those things that we 
need as workers and dwellers in this kingdom of God shall 
be added unto us. We are not to get strength and grace 
and wisdom first, and then go forward to the new scenes and 


_ responsibilities which open before us, but are to go forward 


into them first, trusting in God to give us strength and grace 
and wisdom as fast as we need them. And it is a lesson with 
which not only the grass of the field, but all his works are 
eloquent. 

Again, they teach us what should be the true nature of re- 
ligious worship. There is a large element of our church the- 
ology which represents the service of God not as a joyous 
outpouring of the heart, but a solemn and stern obligation of 
the moral nature.. The mortification of all bodily appetites is 
regarded as pleasing in his sight. Laughter and dancing and 
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festive gayety are spoken of as inconsistent with the Christian 
character. A dark and sombre covering is considered to be 
the most appropriate for a religious frame of mind. The 
sanctuary is decorated with the least possible amount of or- 
nament. The atonement of blood, that which involves the 
most of suffering and pain, is supposed to be the kind of offer- 
ing which is most acceptable in his sight. 

There is nothing in God’s works which justifies such a con- 
ception, — no eleventh commandment written out in the vol- 
ume of Nature any more than in the Bible, Thou shalt not 
dance and laugh and be glad. He has made all his creatures 
to be happy, clothed them all in the brightest and fairest robes 
that his wisdom could devise. The fields laugh all day in the 
summer sunshine. No one ever went out into ye garden on 
a Sabbath morning, after Providence had been feeding them 
all the week with his sunshine and rain, and saw the roses, 
the tulips, the violets, and the daisies looking mournful and 
sad. The limbs of the trees and each blade of grass are mov- 
ing from morning to night in figures more graceful and more 
cunningly devised than any that were ever taught by skill of: 
man; and the rivers and ponds, and even the waters of the 
gray old ocean, have danced before the Lord from the very 
beginning of time to the music of every breeze and storm. 
There is no church ever devised by human genius so’ grand 
and gorgeous, so cheerful and bright in all its aspects, as 
that temple of nature which God has made with his own 
hands. And the offerings which are laid on its altar, those 
which send up to him the sweetest savor, and which he pro- 
vides in the largest numbers, — they are not libations of blood 
and the cries of agony and pain, but the incense of flowers, 
the melody of birds, the freshness and verdure of spring, 
summer’s richness, and the golden sheaves of autumn. : 

But, if these things are acceptable to God in the realm of - 
Nature, why should they not be so likewise in the realm of 
souls? Is dancing a virtue in the tenants of the fields and 
forests, and yet a crime in men and women? Shall the roses 
and tulips put on their brightest garb when they look up to 
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heaven, and yet the beings that he has made in his own im- 
age approach him only with sadness and gloom? Is it likely 
that God has filled the whole earth with joy and gladness, and 
yet that the most acceptable things which can be offered to 
him by human beings are the mortification of their bodies and 
the distortion and agony of their souls? No; he is the same 
in one realm as in the other. It is smiles, brightness, cheer, 
that he wants man to bring before him. The voice of Nature 
only gives a new emphasis to that Scripture, “ Rejoice in the 
Lord, and again I say unto you rejoice.” We never can be 
too happy and laugh too loud or look too gay to please him. 
And when we are called upon to make sacrifices of our 
pleasure and good, as indeed we often are, it is with us the 
same as with Nature, not because they are of any value to 
him in thentgelves, not because he loves them as such, but 
only as the means of producing for ourselves and those around 
us more joy, more brightness, more life. 

Another lesson which they teach us kindred with this is 
the place which the beautiful should occupy in religious cul- 


ture. The impression exists to a very large extent in the 


Christian world, and especially with the American mind, that 
our duty to God consists wholly in the performance of the 
good and true. In business the great object is the utilitarian 
satisfaction of bodily wants. In education the intellectual 
faculties are cultivated far beyond those of sentiment and 
taste. And in religion the grace and beauty of the Chris 
tian character, the way in which things are done, and the 
finish which is given to them, are developed in no sort 
of proportion to the soul’s virtues and moralities, to the 
fact of its doing right and being right. The story is told 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher that when he was first married 
and went to housekeeping, his wife wove with her own 
hands a large piece of cloth for a carpet, and painted the 
figures in it herself with a common brush and colors. 
When it was all done and laid down on the parlor floor, the 
good old deacon came in, and was invited to see it. After 
surveying it a long time in silence, almost afraid to step on 
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it, he exclaimed to the young couple, “ And do you expect 
to enjoy all this and heaven too?” It is the way in which 
many good people look on all taste for the beautiful, — as 
something which is not only no duty itself, but as being really 
inconsistent with duty. Bread and meat are the necessities 
of life, pictures and statuary its luxuries. A poor dying 
mortal may be a Christian and raise a garden of cabbages; 
there are some people who would question whether he can 
be so, and spend his time in a garden of flowers. And, ifa 
man is honest in his dealings, and speaks the truth, and goes 
regularly to divine service, his broken fences, disorderly yard, 
and unsightly home, though violating every one of God’s prin- 
ciples of the beautiful, are supposed not to interfere at all with 
his acceptableness in the divine sight. 

So, too, in the higher realm of moral and spiritual beauty. 
The harshness and rugosity of a man’s temper, however disa- 
greeable they may make him with men, are not considered 
as affecting at all his relations with God. The sentiments of 
generosity, nobility, and honor are despised as a part merely 
of the natural man. It is considered as rank heresy to speak 
of a person’s refinement and politeness as having anything to 
do with salvation. And, if we only worship God in spirit 
and truth, it is never asked whether or not we worship 
him in the beauty of holiness. Far be it from us to speak of 
amere regard for the beautiful as being fit to occupy the 
place of righteousness or even as being the distinguishing 
element of religion. It is only a part, only one element, of 
God’s requirements. And we say freely, if we have got to 
choose between them, if we have got to take on one hand the 
exquisite taste and love of the beautiful that we find in the 
Italian character, associated as they are with meanness, lust, 
hypocrisy, and: every kind of vice, or on the other the cold, 
stern, rigid morality of New England, divorced from all beauty, 
then better, ten thousand times better, is it to have New 
England. 

But there is no need of such an alternative. God has 
shown us throughout the whole realm of Nature not only that 
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the cultivation of the beautiful is consistent even with his own 
infinite righteousness and truth, but also that it is one of those 
things which he really wants to see in the lives and characters 
of his children. If there is one part of the divine will which is 
expressed in the world around us more forcibly than another, 
it is his love alike in form and color of what is beautiful. 
There is not a single work of his hand from the crystal that 
is shaped in the depths of earth to the rainbow that spans 
the arch of heaven, from the lowest moss that clings to its 
home of rock on arctic shores to the soul of man created in 
his own image, which is not in some way a revelation of 
beauty. The valleys and hills, the rivers and the winding 
shore, are carved in lines of grace beyond all human skill. 
The evanescent clouds are piled up in forms of sublimity and 
grandeur. Night cannot put on its solemn drapery with- 
out having it jewelled with stars. The sun is called forth 
from the chambers of the morning through curtains of crim- 
son and gold, and makes his journey all day over a road of 
azure and opal. There is no region of the earth so barren as 
not to have flowers, no fruit so rich in its kernel as not to 
be fair in its covering. Every plant, the moment it comes 
_out of the ground, has the great loom of Nature waiting to 
weave for it a robe of beauty. The divine hand cannot 
touch the leaves of the forest even in death without wrapping 
them in a winding-sheet of glory such as no monarch ever 
had on his way to the grave. 

But, if our heavenly Father has taken such pains to provide 
the beautiful in the realm of Nature, is it not reasonable that 
he desires to see it with equal profusion in the human soul? 
It is not enough that a man be obedient to the good and the 
true; in order fully to please God, he must work into his life 
and character the noble and the fair. There is no amount of 
Christian earnestness and faith which can make up for a want 
of Christien gentleness and suavity. The fruits of the spirit 
which are not tinged over with its bloom have violated the 
whole analogy of Nature. The law of beauty is just as divine, 
has its seat just as truly in the bosom of God, as that of right 
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and virtue. We have no business to go into the presence of 
the Lord without a wedding garment on the soul. And it 
matters not how great our other virtues may be, it is only so 
far as we have taste and refinement that we can reach the 
highest salvation,—that we can “be perfect even as our 
Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Another lesson taught us with great plainness throughout 
the whole realm of Nature, commonplace but never to be 
forgotten, is that God requires each of his creatures should 
live for some useful end, There is nothing made in vain, 
nothing for itself alone, nothing even for the sake merely 
of its beauty. Every weed, every flower, every tall tree 
and every singing bird, every drop of water that floats in 
ocean’s hidden caves, every mighty star that rolls in heav- 
en’s majestic round, has some part to act in the great plan 
of the universe. The sunshine and rain, the power of 
gravity and all the mighty influences of Nature are given 
to them only on condition that they shall give again. All are 
served, all are serving. And it is because each is faithful in 
its own sphere, because each is doing its own appointed work, 
that the universe rolls forth on its course year after year, 
ever and ever more glorious and more complete. And shall 
man, amid all this mighty train of workers, be the only one 
that is idle and useless? Is there one of us made ‘in the 
image of God and endowed with our grander powers and fed 
with our richer bounties who can believe he is made for the 
enjoyment only of his own selfish ease, made for the sake of 
being served and not at all of serving? Are we not taught 
that the great object of life is not to be great, not to be 
wealthy, not to be strong, not to be happy, not to be beautiful 
even worthy as these things may all be as incidents and means, 
but to be of use? And while such myriad influences are con- 
tributing to our welfare, while sea and earth, and air and sky, 
the world of matter and the world of spirit are pouring their 
treasures at our feet, shall we not labor, not sluggishly and 
with compulsion, but freely and joyously, to do for the com. 
mon good? 
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And this brings us to the lesson of Nature as to the dignity 
of all true labor. There has always been a tendency in the 
world to make a sharp distinction between the labor of the 
brain and that of the hands, — the labor which looks to culture 
and knowledge and that which aims at comfort and utility. 
The ancient philosophers worshipped science but despised 
art. Plato cultivated arithmetic and geometry as pure math- 
ematics, for he said God geometrizes, but the application of 
them to trading and surveying was regarded as beneath his 
notice, yea, as dishonorable to truth itself. And while Greece 
was filled with statues and poems and had a train of nymphs 
to every stream and a god to every woodland, there was not 
in all its borders even the faintest conception of such a thing 
as a saw-mill or a printing-press or a steam-engine. . And in 
our day there is something of the same feeling. The me- 
chanical trades are looked down upon. An artist is consid. 
ered to be a good deal more than an artisan. And it is 
thought somehow to be a nobler work to paint a picture than 
to invent a machine, more worthy to be engaged in the inves- 
tigation of scientific principles than it is in their application. 

There is no recognition of any such distinction as this in 
Nature. It is true not only that God geometrizes, but also 
that he mechanizes. There is no being in the whole universe 
who is so much a mechanic as its Creator. He never thought 
it was degrading to pure truth to apply its principles directly 
to the practical affairs of life. The heavens and the earth 
are marked out and made according to the strict rules of ge- 
ometry. Every movement that takes place among the stars, 
in the clouds, in the falling rain, the running rivers, and the 
surging ocean is an embodiment of some principle of natural 
philosophy. And with every spring and summer, every res- 
urrection of Nature from the grave of winter, all the vast re- 
sources of chemistry, involving not only all the known laws 
and combinations of the elements, but myriads of others such 
as the prying eye of science has never got the faintest clew 
of, are brought into action, making every hill a laboratory and 
every foresta mighty workshop. There is no work so menial 
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or trivial as to be beneath the great Creator’s dignity. All re- 
cent discoveries have gone to show that he trusts nothing to the 
execution of force and law, but does it all with his own hand. 
He not only draws the plan but digs down and lays the foun- 
dation of the great Temple of Nature. He is not ashamed to 
make all the frame and canvas of the mighty picture that he 
paints each year on meadow and hill. There is nota trade 
on earth, not even the rag-pickers about the street, which does 
not have its prototype in the operations of Nature. And as to 
science so proud and boastful over the dignity of its opera- 
tions, — what is all its knowledge but the picking apart of 
that wonderful machinery which God with such infinite skill 
has put together ? 

How, then, with such evidence of what the great Creator 
is doing, can we speak of any kind of tradeas degrading? Is 
there not a mighty encouragement for all workers in that 
very phrase of the text, “ his works”? The humblest mechanic 
on earth is a fellow-craftsman with Him who is above all states- 
men and artists and kings. Jesus began most significantly 
his manifestation of God by working with Joseph in the car- 
penter’s shop. And there is no sphere of labor in which man 
can claim the dignity of working as the Creator does more 
truly than when he is embodying the principles of abstract 
truth in those productions which pertain to the comfort and 
convenience of our practical life; for while painting and 
sculpture at the most are only an imitation of the outside, 
the appearance of things, something to which really there is 
no analogy in Nature, all machinery, everything which ope- 
rates, is on a par with their inward structure, a likeness to 
them in the very idea. 

Finally, his works teach us not only the dignity of labor, 
but give us a hint, also, of the value which he sets on all our 
natural faculties and acquirements. It is well known how 
strong has been the tendency of theology to depreciate hu- 
man nature. Natural goodness, the sweetness and grace of 
childhood, the purity and modesty of womanhood, the family 
affections blooming around the hearthstone, the honesty, be- 
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nevolence, and kindness which have developed from a man’s 
constitution, these have been set down as of no value in the 
sight of God,—as having nothing to do with making us ac- 
ceptable to him. Christian goodness, that of piety and faith, 
that which comes from repentance and regeneration and our 
trust in the merits of Christ, has had the whole stress laid 
upon it. And it is said that the only virtues which can save 
us are those which have come not from our constitution, not 
from the impulse of our own hearts, but solely from our love 
to God. 

Do we get any such impression as this, any idea that natu- 
ral goodness is not pleasing to God from the consideration of 
his works? Will any one walk abroad in the fields on a June 
morning and say that the flowers, the grass, the waving trees, 
the singing birds, the sparkling brooks, the uplifted hills, are 
not pleasing to God? Would he have taken such infinite 
pains with them, would he have painted the flowers so fair 
and the grass so green, and made the hills so grand and the 
bird’s note so sweet, and would he go on doing it year after 
year, if he had no pleasure inthem? And do you suppose he 
has the less pleasure in them because the flower blooms and 
the bird sings and the tree springs its leafy arch and the 
brook winds its sparkling course, not out of love to him, but 
from the impulse of its own nature? Why, I believe that 
God loves everything he has created, every modest flower 
and blade of grass in this whole universe, as no gardener on 
earth ever did the things that he had planted and nourished. 
It is only this which can explain how they grow so under his 
hand. There is no man or woman who can make flowers 
grow, no matter what his skill may be, that does not love 
them. And their very beauty and freshness, year after year, 
show that, wiser than theologians, they know the hand that 
feeds them is one of love. ¢ 

But, if God is pleased with the natural goodness of plants 
and animals, shall we deny that he is with that of his own 
children? Is the song of the bird sweet to his ears, and not 
the laugh and prattle of childhood?, Does he love the flowers 
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which spring up along the roadside, and look with indiffer- 
ence on the affections of parent and child, those sweeter 
flowers which bloom out of the human heart? Can he say of 
the herb yielding seed after his kind, and of the tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, that it is very good, and yet, when he 
comes to man bringing forth honesty and benevolence and 
kindness from the impulse of his own heart, yielding fruit 
after his kind in the same way, that it is all valueless, or, what 
is worse, entirely corrupt? Oh, we blaspheme God; we for- 
get the length and breadth of his kingdom, the richness and 
depth of his heart, when we talk thus about his noblest works. 
There is no such broad line of distinction between natural 
and Christian goodness, God in the fields and flowers, and 
God in the soul, as theology so long has taught. Do you sup- 
pose our Saviour would have had any such loving sympathy 
with Nature wherever he found it, in the lilies of the field and 
- in the hearts of little children, if he had felt there was any 
antagonism between it and the principles of his gospel? The 
work of Christianity is not the supplanting of our natural 
goodness, not the pushing of it aside as of no value, but only 
an addition to it, only the unfolding of a new part of our na- 
ture. That whole conception of God is utterly false which 
represents him as being the origin of our spiritual, our Chris- 
tian graces and virtues, and not of our natural. It is in him 
that we live and move and have our whole being, not a part of 
it. Christ says, “ My Father worketh hitherto,” — that is, had 
been at work in the world and in man long before ever he had 
touched them, — “ and I work ;”’ that is, I simply continue my 
Father’s work. You might as well say that the leaves of the 
tree are earthly and its flowers divine as to hold that love to 
parents is the result of constitution, and love to God the work of 
the Spirit. All goodness everywhere is divine, all the work 
of his hand, all the image somehow of his glorious self. Every- 
thing which is true to the nature which he gave it, everything 
which does the work and bears the fruit which he meant it to 
do and bear, is pleasing in his sight. And, if the virtues and 
graces of the spirit, the goodness which is inspired and nour- 
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ished by the gospel of Christ, are more pleasing, more precious 
to him than those of the mind and heart, those which are awak- 
ened and grow in the atmosphere of the home and the school- 
room, it is not because they are of different origin, not be- 
cause the one is of heaven and the other of earth, but because 
our Christian goodness is rooted deeper down in our human 
nature, and has more beauty, more of his own everlasting 
image in it, than that of the mind and the heart. 

These are some of the lessons that with each new summer 
are proclaimed to us afresh by the works of God. And were 
there ever kinder, sweeter, more loving and gentle teachers, 
ever a school-room more spacious, more beautiful, more richly 
illustrated with everything which can make the lesson clear 
and impressive? Let us hear their words, God’s voice as 
truly now as it was from burning bush and sybil grove and 
Sinai’s brow in days of old. Let us take not to the ear alone, 
but to our hearts and lives, their lessons of faith, joy, beauty, 
use, toil, and growth. And like the ripened fruit and the 
golden grain when their work is done, so when the summer 
of life is ended and the reaper Death goes forth to the har- 
vest, may we with that richer fruit of love and truth and 
goodness, which is the growth of our grander powers, be 
counted worthy of being gathered into the garner of the 
Lord. 


‘Tere are heads that have no windows, and that daylight 
cannot strike from above. Nothing comes into them from the 
side of heaven.” 





[ WHATEVER occupies us about others cheers us ; whatever only 
occupies us about ourselves saddens us. Hence the melancholy 
which besets a man who lives shut up in himself.” 
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PARISH ORGANIZATION. 
BY REV. G. REYNOLDS. 


THE necessity of a more thorough internal organization of 
our parishes! The methods by which that organization can 
be accomplished! Are any subjects more important or more 
timely ? 

Two years ago we began with the hundreds ; that is, we 
summoned all the churches of our faith to meet by delegates 
at New York, and establish a National Conference. The 
hope was that the mere contact of so many living and ear- 
nest men, all professing the same faith, all having behind them 
the same religious traditions, and all asking from their hearts, 
“ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” must awaken new 
interest, and kindle fresh flames of devotion upon all our 
altars, and make us, as never before, do with our might what- 
soever our hands should find to do. And no candid person 
will deny that the National Conference, in its two gatherings, 
has accomplished all that could have been reasonably antici- 
pated. That some results have followed which its projectors 
did not look for, may be admitted. There has been a more 
thorough and searching examination of the character of our © 
Unitarian faith, and of the foundations upon which that faith 
rests. Such a result surely is not to be deplored. A ten- 
dency towards denominational division has also shown itself. 
We already see, or think we see, a plain line of distinction at 
least, which may widen and widen into a permanent separa- 
tion of our body into two distinct parts. To many this seems 
to be of altogether evil omen. But it may be at least ques- 
tioned whether the forced and nominal union of those who 
have little common basis of action and no common basis of 
faith, is worth the strain upon feeling and conscience which 
it costs. There has been, perhaps, some needless bitterness 
of thought and word. Oriminations and recriminations may 
have been exchanged, which do nothing to further the cause 


of truth. But such a result, however much to be regretted, 
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is almost an essential element in any discussion involving 
sacred interests. But, beyond and above such incidental 
consequences, and far better than they, is the increased re- 
ligious life and larger sense of responsibility which has been 
developed in all directions in our body. The last two years 
have done more to place us in a position to fulfil efficiently 
the Saviour’s command, “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” than any twenty other years of 
denominational existence. God be thanked, we say, for the 
National Conference. It has not been perfect either in spirit 
or work. What of human device ever is? But with all its 
imperfections it has aroused us to a sense of our duty, and it 
has given us faith and earnestness sufficient to undertake the 
better doing of that duty. And results like these compen- 
sate for a good deal of disagreeable though needful debate. 


But the very success of the National Conference created 
a demand for an influence which should come closer home, 
and speak oftener and a little more nearly into the ears of 
our churches. After all, the National Conference is a great 
way off, both in space and sentiment, from the appointed 
places and daily routine of most of our parishes. The mere 
distance in miles of its place of meeting makes the expense 
of attendance upon it a perceptible burden to many small 
parishes. Sixty or a hundred dollars is a mere trifle to a 
large society, numbering its hundreds of families in affluent 
or comfortable circumstances. But sixty or a hundred dol- 
lars is an almost insuperable obstacle to a little, feeble so- 
ciety of twenty-five to fifty members, not one of whom has 
anything more than a scanty competence. Yet the little. 
society, far more than the large one, needs the warmth and 
encouragement which come from the enthusiasm of a great 
and earnest gathering. And if this objection were over. 
come, there still remains the other difficulty, that the Na- 
tional Conference, because it is national, must be general and 
not special in its measures and recommendations; must con. 
sider the wants of all, and not the wants of each. It is 
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a great central fire, where any one may repair and get 
the needed warmth. It is not necessarily a genial flame 
lighted in all our households of faith. It was found in prac. 
tice that it was quite possible that we should have a glorious 
awakening at Syracuse, end come home and find, here and 
there, scores of parishes going on in the old routine, alto- 
gether unaffected by the fervor which had raised our blood 
to fever heat. It was soon found that we needed something 
to succeed and to carry out into actual practice the influences 
of the general gathering. We needed something to apply 
the large generalities to special needs; something more 
flexible and penetrating to search out and to minister to the 
varying wants of varying localities. We needed, in short, 
scores of little canals, on this side and that, eastward, west- 
‘ward, southward, to tap this broad, rushing, overflowing 
stream of spiritual life, and conduct its waters to refresh and 
beautify the distant and thirsty fields. So we came down 
from the grand hundreds to the modest tens; or, to drop 
metaphor, the National Conference resolved itself for the time 
into a dozen or more humbler but not less useful Local Con- 
ferences. Little groups of churches, situated at moderate 
distances from each other, came together purposing actual 
work. Perhaps we are not far enough advanced to pro- 
nounce definitely upon the results of these smaller dssocia- 
tions. But certainly we can say as much as this: their 
vigorous infancy promises a stalwart and useful manhood. 
Already many of our parishes feel the effect of their coun. 
sels and suggestions. They are going to work inside their 
own borders and outside of them, too, with a vigor and 
purpose which they never felt before. If nothing inter- 
rupts this power for good, we may expect to see in all direc- 
tions real missionary work done. We may expect to see our 
Sunday-school cherished by our parishes as the first-born 
among many children, and not put coldly out of sight as an 
intrusive step-son. We may expect that our societies will 
give gladly and regularly to all good objects; that they will 
enter zealously into charitable work for the poor and op- 
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pressed ; that they will feel in heart and life a new baptism 
of the Spirit. Everything looks, then, as though we should 
hereafter point to the Local Conferences as, under God, one 
of the most efficient means of regenerating our churches, and 
opening to them a career of growth and ever-enlarging 
power. 


But we cannot stop with them. The National Conference 
and the Local Conferences are the creatures of our indi- 
vidual parishes. They came into existence because there 
were those in our parishes who saw that we needed to take 
counsel together in order to quicken and strengthen each 
other’s hearts. They have been sources of life and power, be- 
cause our parishes have had living men to send to them. As 
a result, fresh vitality has been communicated from the 
greater to the less, from the whole to its constituent parts, 
from the body to each one of its members. But if this life- 
giving process is to go on, and increase in value and power, 
the time has come when the parts must send back more life 
to the whole; when the vital currents which have flowed 
from the body to the members must turn back again to the 
body, charged with new spiritual electricity. We need not 
only a live National Conference, and earnest and active Local 
Conferences, but individual churches and societies so full of 
Christian faith and power, and so efficiently organized, that 
they shall not only be able to stand alone, but to put life into 
the dry bones of a dozen other dead churches. We must 
withdraw some of our attention from the tens and give it to 
the units. It is the units which make the tens, and the tens 
which make the hundreds. And sleeping units will never 
make active tens; and dead tens can never, by any known 
process of multiplication, produce living hundreds. So, be- 
gin at what end we will of the line, we must finally fix a 
serious attention upon the atoms which make up the great 
whole, and see to it that they are healthy, strong, and life- 
giving. Say what we will about Conferences, and glory no 
matter how justly in them, we must come back and see that 
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the one church or parish suffers no detriment, and does not 
fall into the mistake of thinking that it can live upon the life 
of the whole, instead of generating and increasing its own 
life, and planting the germs of life it receives from without 
in its own soil, to spring up and bear abundant fruit. We 
stand, then, as a denomination, face to face with this ques- 
tion, What do our parishes, as individual and, in some re- 
spects, isolated lives, need ? 


One of the needs which now most distinctly confronts our 
parishes is the need of a more efficient internal organization 
of their own forces for Christian culture and Christian work. 
Now, the question may be naturally enough asked, if we have 
good preaching, a fine organ, fine singing, an attractive edifice, 
and an efficient standing committee to take care of business re- 
lations, what more do we want? The fatal objection to such a 
condition of things is that it leaves the people passive. And 
the almost irresistible tendency of being simple hearers of 
the Word is that the Sunday service degenerates into a sort 
of seventh day’s entertainment; and the worst of it is that 
the better the service, the more irresistible the tendency be- 
comes. It is impossible almost for the minister to fight this 
fate which presses upon him. It is hardly too much to say 
that the grandest words that ever fell from human lips, in 
many cases accomplish less than the poorest preaching of 
the least inspired of men. It is doubtful whether, with our 
modern tendency, God can send upon a society a greater 
combination of curses than a truly eloquent preacher, a ten 
thousand dollar organ, and a superb opera choir. Vigorous, 
indeed, must be the spiritual constitution of a parish which 
escapes unharmed from the trial; which does not find show 
and fashion and itching ears coming in at the doors and re- 
ligion flying out at the windows. The best that can be said 
of that form of worship which caters to passive tastes and 
passive ears is that it has done no special harm. That is 
about the limit of its spiritual usefulness. What New Eng- 
land Unitarianism is hungering and thirsting after, though 
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it does not know it, is a hundred dull preachers, who can 
never speak well enough in a pulpit to crowd a house, and 
who have sense enough to do it by making their parishioners 
personally interested in Christian duties, and personal workers 
in all truly Christian objects. Go through New England to- 
day, and you will find many, many strong, full parishes which 
have been fostered, nourished, and built up in this way by 
men who were always unacceptable exchanges, and not 
much sought after by the foolish churches. The first reason 
why our individual parishes and societies ought to organize 
for Christian work is that they have found by experiment 
that even if first-class ministers and choirs and et cceteras 
were in all cases to be procured, these things do not neces- 
sarily bring Christian success, and do not create real moral 
and spiritual life in the society and in the hearts of its mem- 
bers. 

Look at another consideration. Suppose that a seeming 
success is achieved. What does it rest upon? On the 
preaching of one mortal man. Now, a minister, in good old 
gospel phrase, is meant.to be a helper, not a corner-stone, 
not a foundation, —the servant of a church, and not the 
arbiter of its destinies. Yet in many cases the largest ap- 
parent success, the crowded church, the lively parish, all 
depend upon the presence of an eloquent preacher, or, worse 
yet, of what is called a magnificent choir. There have been 
cases where an outwardly flourishing religious society has 
died with the loss of its minister, and never made so much 
as one struggle for existence. This is not success. A 
parish, a church, should have life in itself. It should not 
depend upon one man or upon a dozen men, upon preacher 
or deacons. Its ministrations, from week to week and from 
year to year, should be of such a character that it should 
raise up within itself a great body of earnest and working 
men and women. It should have no drones. It should be 
able to command all its resources for the culture of its own 
spiritual life, for the support of its Sunday-school, for the 
furtherance of charitable and missionary causes. This, let us 
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understand, can only be done by such an organization and 
by such forms of service as shall constantly set the people to 
work, and so awaken in their hearts that deep personal inter- 
est in Christian life which always grows up towards the 
things for which we heartily work. 

Another important consideration ought not to be forgotten. 
Suppose that a parish is, in a certain sense, really successful. 
Suppose that it has crowded and wakeful audiences, and 
would have them, whoever preached and whoever sung, and 
whether it met in a cathedral or a barn. Suppose, too, that 
by the pure force of preaching, unaided by any social and 
sympathetic influences, the whole mass of the society, men 
and women, and boys and girls, were really in earnest, 
searching for Christian truth and growing in Christian grace. 
Suppose all this, and it is a great deal to suppose, would 
a parish or church then fulfil all the conditions of an entire 
fidelity? Not necessarily. The Christian Church is nothing 
if not aggressive. It was sent into the world to convert 
every creature. It is simply a refined and dangerous form 
of selfishness to imagine that a Christian church can right- 
fully be a select body of believers, who are to save their own 
souls let come what will of other people’s souls ; and who, from 
week to week, are separating themselves more and more 
from an unbelieving and ungodly world. This is’ ignomin- 
ious failure that calls itself success. Here, in all our towns 
and cities, are children who never go to the Sunday-school, 
and men and women who never enter our churches, or read 
the Bible, and, alas! who, in too many cases, are divorcing 
themselves altogether from Christian principles of feeling 
and conduct. The business of a church is to grow, or at 
least, to attempt to. Success is its duty. It must make a 
manful effort to bring in the outside world, to become less 
select and more universal, to see to it that every child has 
been invited into its school, and every adult allured into its 
church. ‘To do this, or even to attempt to do this efficiently, 
demands organization. All good men and women must put 
on the harness; and there must be in the parish a social, 
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sympathetic, loving spirit, which shall attract and keep, too, 
all who come near it. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that if we are to 
take care of the units, if we are to keep our individual 
churches alive, permanent, active, ready to work with other 
churches, and able to work with other churches, the prime 
necessity is to organize, to organize wisely, to organize in 
such a manner that all the good men and women shall always 
be in a condition for active service. 


But the question at once rises, How organize, by what 
methods, for what purposes? The organization of a Chris- 
tian parish looks or ought to look to three ends. rst, to the 
building up of its own members in the knowledge, love, and 
practice of Christian truth; in short, to make it inwardly 
and, in. the best sense, strong. Second, to establish such an 
influence in its relations with the world as to attract men 
constantly to it, and to feed and nourish them when they 
come ; that is, to become a growing and enlarging parish, 
not simply in members, but, also, in spiritual life. Third, to 
be in sympathy with Christian and charitable enterprises 
with which it has no individual concern, and ready to join 
with other bodies and churches to carry them forward, — to 
be, then, a missionary church. 


Consider these points in order. First, a Christian parish 
should organize, that it may be strong internally, that its 
members may grow in the knowledge, love, and practice of 
Christian truth. There can be no such growth through 
parish influence without the existence of parish sympathy, 
without the creation of what may be called a religious “ esprit 
de corps.” Many parishes are in such a condition that their 
members cannot help each other. They scarcely know one 
another; they have no mutual interests, no real care for one 
» another’s good. These are not parishes at all; they are sim- 
ply collections of isolated individuals, who come to hear 
preaching, and who are kept together by the four walls of 
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the church building, and not very close together by them. 
The first work is to destroy the isolation. Any kind of 
social meetings, which are not evil and frivolous, are better . 
than nothing. Merely to come together to shake hands and 
to talk and sing, or to go on a picnic, is worth something. 
Anything, which leads people to see that they belong to the 
same parish, and to recognize that the men and women who 
stand up with them in the singing, and sit down in the prayer, 
and go out at the same aisle, are “our folks,” is not to be 
despised. Anything which makes the members of a congre- 
gation recognize that they are bound together by the same 
faith, that they have behind them the same grand religious 
traditions, that they ought to be working in common ways 
for the progress of Christian truth as they see it, is excellent. 
Admit, now, that a pdrish has this brotherly sentiment, this 
real sympathy and regard, and it is the proper work of or- 
ganization to turn sympathy and regard to religious uses. 
In our religion, to a certain extent at least, we demand, as in 
everything else, sympathy. The experience of far the larger 
portion of the Christian world proves this. For want of 
sympathy as well as intellectual nourishment in our churches, 
our young people, and our old people, too, go to the Ortho- 
dox, to the Methodist, wherever they can get close to human 
hearts. The minister can preach. The minister may call 
weekly meetings and then preach. He may call meetings for 
conference, and, after all, have to preach again. He cannot 
make any religious gathering social in its character, a meet- 
ing for the interchange of Christian feeling and counsel, un- 
less the people make the meeting their own, join with him in 
calling it, and feel themselves the responsibility of sustain- 
ing it. 

The Sunday-school, too, is properly a parish interest, the 
thing of all others to be held precious in the sight of Chris- 
tian people. It ought not to be forgotten for a moment by 
the Christian society of which it is a child. Its support 
ought not to depend alone on the few disinterested men and 
women who are ready to spend themselves in its service. 
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The work of obtaining teachers ought not to be left to the 
unaided efforts of some untiring superintendent, or to the 
hurried leisure of an overworked minister. The Sunday- 
school is the child of the parish, and the parish should in 
some definite way recognize the relation, and undertake to 
fulfil the duties of it. 

But enough on this point. Every parish has its own inter- 
nal character, history, and wants. No inflexible, unchange- 
able methods ‘can be prescribed, applicable to all circum- 
stances and times, and ‘to all people. Enough that a parish 
understands its need of an inward building up, and of such 
an organization of its own life forces as shall tend to a more 
real and close union of its members, and to an actual grow th 
in Christian life and activity. 

Second, to establish such an influence in its relations to the 
world as shall attract men to it, is another plain object to be 
effected by organization: Every religious society has what 
we may well enough call its own physiognomy. It looks hos- 
pitable, or it looks inhospitable. It attracts men or repels 
them. It gives the impression sometimes that it does not 
want any acquaintance with the outside, barbarian world ; or 
it shows by every movement that it is filled with a genial 
love toward every creature which God has made. Now it is 
to be hoped that, at the core, all our parishes are full of hospi- 
table intent; but certainly many of them are not greatly 
given to hospitality, and so have not entertained half so many 
angels as could be desired. Not more than a score of miles 
from our New England metropolis, there was once a church 
whose afternoon audience did not number half a hundred in 
three times as many pews; and yet, a stranger might stand by 
the hour in its outer courts, and neither sexton nor parishioner 
welcome him to fill one empty seat. There was, in another 
church not far distant, a roomy pew, occupied by a single 
Christian, or, perhaps, we should say, by a single pseudo- 
Christian lady. Well, one Sunday a few strangers, early to 
church, were introduced by mistake into this pew. The 
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owner arrived, opened her pew-door, ushered the strangers 
out, shut the door, and left them standing at full liberty in 
the aisle. You cannot suppose that the Christian hospitality 
of those churches struck the unwary pilgrim who sought a 
little of the bread of life at their full tables. Of course these 
are extreme and rare instances, though we have in mind a 
few others as striking. But they serve to call attention to 
what is certainly a grievous error in any Christian society, 
that it should suffer itself to wear in the slightest degree the 
inhospitable countenance. We need to organize it for no 
other reason than to learn that one of the first duties of a 
Christian parish is hospitality ; that it ought not only to give 
entrance to men, but to welcome them, to search them out, as 
it were, in highway and byway, and compel them to come 
in. A Christian society ought to come together and consider 
what its duty to the community really is. It ought, by some 
method, to give constant expression to its warm and eaynest 
regard towards all God’s children. There are scores of Uni- 
tarian societies which would learn more about their duties to 
the community in one evening than they have learned in 
quarter of a century, if they would come together and really 
ask for what purpose a Christian society exists, and when it 
is truly following the commands and example of its Master? 


We have left ourselves but little space for the third end of 
parish organization, —to give sympathy and aid to those 
Christian and charitable objects which are not of immediate 
and personal interest to the parish. The foundation of every 
truly Christian church is missionary. Its spirit should be, 
in a proper sense, aggressive. It ought to expect that every 
year will widen the boundaries of Christ’s kingdom. The 
manifest destiny of Christianity, we may say, is to overcome 
all principalities and powers, and to reign over all. And if 
we have any of God’s truth in our hands, we have a right to 
expect to share in that victory, and to have our part in the 
spiritual sovereignty over men. A Christian parish should 
find its own work. It should have keen eyes to survey the 
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whole field of human need, and clear minds to plan its own 
Christian enterprises, and strong hands to achieve them. It 
should need nobody to remind it of its proper work, and to 
press it on and to beseech it to do its duty. It should ascer- 
tain for itself what its duties are, and perform them as regu- 
larly as it opens its church-doors on a Sabbath morning. The 
“ New Englander ” was not so far out of the way, when it said 
that it was no great achievement for three hundred Unitarian 
parishes to raise $100,000. And when we add that it was 
necessary ta hold meetings, and to get up an excitement, and 
send round begging circulars to raise that boasted $100,000, 
the achievement dwindles yet more. If the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation deserves to be supported at all, and if our views of 
Christian truth have any worth, every parish of our faith 
should have a week marked out when, each year, fair or foul, 
whether it is asked so to do or not, it will take up a collec- 
tion and do the best it can to help support that Association, 
which is simply the right hand with which our churches are 
doing all the distinctly religious work which they mean to do 
outside their own bounds and their own town. To do this 
promptly and regularly, and to do as promptly and regularly 
any other charitable work which seems to belong to a parish, 
requires organization, forethought, appointed men and women 
to weigh, to consider, to decide, to press forward the pur- 
poses of a parish to definite and timely conclusions. If there 
is anything which we as a Christian body need, it is to get 
rid of our loose, uncertain modes of transacting charitable 
and missionary duty, and to substitute for them prompt, busi- 
ness-like habits; not only to give, and give liberally, but to 
give in time, and to give in such a manner that the worth of 
the gift shall be doubled by its certainty. 


The illustrations of the subject are so nearly endless, and 
they so include every one of the interests, duties, and rela- 
tions of a Christian parish, that our discourse might be 
swelled into a volume and not exhaust them. Let what has 
been said suffice. Under the leading of Providence, — we say 
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it reverently,— our body has been led along for the last two 
years. The interest in a new life and activity, which was at 
first very general and partaking too much, perhaps, of denom- 
inational pride and hope, has been steadily coming closer to 
our individual parishes and hearts, and assuming a more 
serious and solemn aspect. The first waves of a renewing 
and regenerating influence are touching our churches. The 
question now is not alone, How shall we as a sect grow, and 
how shall we disseminate our truer views? but, rather, How 
shall we do the duty which lies at our own doors to our chil- 
dren, to the poor, to the unchurched? how shall we have in 
our own parishes that sincere, that earnest, that burning faith 
which shall fit us to do God’s work? And no duty seems 
more near than that our ministers and our laymen should so 
use and marshal the Christian forces within each parish that 
we shall be prepared to cherish and increase the power of all 
these inspiring influences which are pouring in upon us; 
that we should give the Christian life stability by joining it 
firmly to Christian work, and lend it a wider power over all 
hearts by making each man and woman a doer as well as a 
hearer of the Word. 





THE INFANT’S FAREWELL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Dearest parents, now good-night ! 
I again from you must go; 
Scarcely have I seen the light ; 
Earthly joys I do not know. 
I, the least of all thy dear ones, 
Go away, but not alone ; 
Parents, sisters, brother, dear ones, 
You will all be with me soon; 
While you wish and weep and pray 
That you soon may see that day. E. L. F, 
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MOUNTAIN VIEWS. 
AT SUNRISE. 


A watt of mist! and o’er it softly glows 

A sky of mingled violet and rose. 

Mountains of cloudland, stretching far and high 
Their shining summits, into ether die ; 

And still from his pavilion, secret-drawn, 

The suy glides through the golden courts of dawn. 
Noiseless his messengers their task fulfil, 

Raise the dense veils that cover plain and hill, 
And lo! a world new-born into the day ; 

The breath of God dissolves the dark away. 
And as through Memory’s many-tinted glass 
Some favored hour may bid thy life repass, 
With shapes of gladness, or with shades of pain, 
Here the full sunbeam, there the burst of rain, 
And over all some highest joy’s refrain ; — 

The wondrous landscape glows upon my sight, 
While toning all streams up the central light ! 


So sweet and awful is this lonely place, 

My soul would veil with reverence her face, 

Put off the sandals from her earth-stained feet, 
And bow before a glory too complete. 

The silence born of solitude profound, 

The granite hills that kneel in homage round, ‘ 
Peak upon peak, far down the distance growing 
Fainter and softer in the sunrise glowing, 

Till, nestled in their firm yet tender hold, 

The valley glistens through its mists of gold. 


How life awakens in the haunts of men 


In town and city, well my muse doth ken ; 

What gloomy shadows all unlifted lie 

In nooks unsmiled on by a genial sky, 

Where of the mountain breezes, fine and strong, 
They dream ’mid stifling breaths the sick day long ; 
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How distant He appears, whose dwelling-place 
Methinks most near my raptured eye may trace, 
While the pure clouds that round me changeful burn, 
The secret of his beauty may inurn. 
Like to the Prophet’s mantle, falling back 
(The fleshly garment in the spirit’s track), 
That which hath been is lost in what may be, 
Could I but drink the air of liberty, 
O’er the vast mysteries of that sphere prevail, 
Before whose workings drops the moveless veil ! 


The rustling silver of the mountain streams 

Pours through these dim defiles its arrowy gleams ; 
Now lost to view the winding, wayward track, 

Now to the sunshine stealing coyly back ; 

From the same source by devious channels brought, 
To many a devious plan and usage wrought ; 

Dimpled in cataracts of rainbow sheen, 

Veiled by the forest’s ever darkening screen, 

Or into stony basins, brown and cool, 

Flinging their wealth in many a wayside pool ; 

Amid the music of their wistful strain 

Thrills the same undertone of nameless pain ; 
Something unanswered in the world around, 

With all its harmonies of sight and sound ; 

For Nature utters, in her broken speech, : 
Immortal longings far beyond her reach. C. M. P. 





In Christianity is the principle of eternal youth, undecaying 
childhood ; nay, Christianity is the principle of eternal childhood 
itself. Therefore, in instructing children in Christianity, remem- 
ber that you teach them not as if it were. a foreign tongue, but the . 


native language of their minds, the language of love. 
C. Fouien. 





“Some find activity only in repose, and others repose only in 
movement.” 
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POOR BIDDY. 


“PLAsE, ma’am,” said a soft voice timidly by the teach- 
er’s desk in the primary school. 

But the orders of dismission had been given; a good many 
other young voices were saying a good many other things a 
good deal louder, and the girlish mistress did not seem to 
hear. Perhaps she had hardly had time to become familiar 
with the fact that so elderly a form of address could apply 
to her. Perhaps she was stunned with the general noise. 

“ Plase, miss,” said the gentle tones a little nearer. 

Miss Morris started, lifted her forehead from the palm of 
her hand and looked at the speaker. It proved to be the best- 
behaved of all the young Irish ideas that she was trying to 
teach how to shoot. “What did you want, little Maggy?” 
said she. 

“Tf you plase, miss, would ye come an’ see granny? She’s 
afther thinkin’ she used to wash for yees; an’ she’s rale bad.” 

Miss Morris would. She was accordingly led to a neigh- 
boring shanty and a second-story room, and presented to a 
rather neat and very kindly-looking old goody with an ampli- 
tude of cap-frill about her countenance which made her look 
like a sunflower in full blossom. 

“Ye come from Medford; didn’t ye, Miss Fanny dear? I 
s’pose ye: was too little to remember old Biddy. ’T'was yer 
mother I’d wash for an’ see her a-mendin’ yer cloes. Dear, 
dear, is she dead? Aw’ now, on’y think o’ that! Don’t ye 
fret, dear. The Lord knows we’re all goin’ afther, an’ so be 
I; so I made bold to send to yees, jist to ax yees to go on 
bein’ good to Maggy whin I’d be gone.” 

“Tam sorry you are not well, Biddy. Have you had the 
doctor?” 

“Bless yer heart, yes, miss; I’ve been to the hospital an’ 
been operated. Says I, ‘Oh, doctor dear, that’s very se- 
vere; but there aint nothin’ I wouldn’t go through for 
Maggy,’ says 1; ‘’cause widout me she’d be an orphant quite.’ 
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I let ’em do everythin’ to me till they was afther sayin’ them- 
selves ’twa’n’t no more use. Then, as long as I was able for 
the walk, I’d go in to ’em now and then, and they’d give me 
lodamn to pit an it. Whin it'll start me up nights to walk 
the flure wid it, a-pinchin’ and a-proddin’, ’deed, an’ it makes 
me think o’ the blessed St. What-ye-call, whin she’d be pinched 
wid the pinchers!” 

“ What is it?” asked Miss Morris. 

“Qh, it’s jist a cancer, miss. Savin’ yer presence, would 
ye mind lookin’ at it?” 

Miss Morris was too kind-hearted to refuse to see what 
poor Biddy could bear, though the mere sight of the livid, 
lilac, stony horror made her feel quite faint. Such horrors 
may be on their way, for our own portion, to the most deli- 
cate and dainty of us all, and, if they are, we shall surely need 
all the comfort we can find in the recollection that, before 
our own life was turned into life-long misery, we did what 
we could towards bearing the burdens of others. 

“ But, oh, Biddy, isn’t it dreadful for you to sit here alone 
and bear it?” 

“Well, miss, the neighbors drops in whin they can; an’ 
whin they aint here, I still thinks they bees comin’, an’ that 
bees kind o’ company. Praise the Lord, I s’pose he seen I 
niver had much o’ my own, an’ so he still gin me the good- 
will o’ my neighbors.” 

“ But is not this chamber a great deal too cold for you?” 
There was no fire in it, and the month was November. There 
could be no fire in it, because there was no fireplace ; and 
there could be no fireplace in it, because there was no chim- 
ney. 

“Sure, miss, beggars mustn’t be choosers, they say. It’s 
the best Ann Moran has to give me, the cratur; and whin 
she bees readied up down-stairs, it’s still kindly welkim I am 
to sit by her cookin’-stove and give meself a warm. ’Tisn’t 
iverybody would squeeze up her own childer three in a bed, 
jist for love an’ charity, an’ give a whole room to Maggy an’ 


me, that’s but cousins.” 
VOL. XXXVIII 4 
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“ What do you take for your food?” 

“Well, mate, miss, whin I can git it. They say whin the 
cancer gits mate, it ates mate, an’ whin it don’t ate mate, it 
ates you.” 

“ And does Ann Moran give you meat?” 

' “Bless ye, miss, yes,—anythin’ she’d have whin I could 
ate it. They’re all hearty, ye know, an’ whiles they ate salt 
mate an’ so on. I could, too, onst, an’ glad to, but lately it 
sickens me stomach.” 

‘Miss Morris took Maggy to a butcher’s shop, and gave her 
a piece of tenderloin to be broiled for her grandmother ; but 
a young schoolmistress, with a small salary and with two 
younger brothers to help through their education, cannot 
conveniently give away many beefsteaks at thirty-five cents 
a pound. 

She told the story at her boarding-house ; but the other 
boarders were not very much richer than she, nor was the 
landlady. They raised among them jthree dollars for Miss 
Morris to lay out for Biddy. But oh, my healthy and com- 
fortable philanthropist, who out of your general benevolence 
condescend to read this certainly not amusing story, does 
your memory run back to the lightest suffering that ever en- 
dangered your longevity? If it does, condescend further to 
consider how far three dollars would have gone towards sup- 
plying the warmth, light, attendance, remedies, and luxuries 
that you required to enable you to endure your lot with any 
degree of complacency. Then ask yourself finally how much 
relief that sum could have purchased for you, if you had had, 
established for life within your house of clay, something like 
a furnished cell of the Inquisition with all its torturers and 
tortures. 

“ What will the poor creature do when the winter comes?” 
said Miss Morris. “ Her teeth were chattering to-day.” 

“She’d ought to go right off to the almshouse, afore she 
has time to git any sicker,” answered the landlady. “She’d 
have beddin’ an’ firin’ an’ physic, an’ better nourishment than 
you can find her in, my dear; not but what you'd always be 
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welcome, I’m sure, to a mite of cold meat for her when there 
was any to spare; but it does beat all what a sight boys can 
eat, an’ they’re always after me for hash or somethin’ kind 0’ 
solid for breakfast.” 

On Saturday afternoon Miss Mortis repeated this proposal 
to Biddy. 

Biddy met it not unamiably, but with much decision. 
“Deed, no, miss, I couldn’t, —I couldn’t go there, not if I was 
froze an’ starved. There was a lady —an’ she was a good 
lady too — told a frind 0’ mine to go; an’ she wint with a 
little boy she had, as bright an’ purty as Maggy; an’ whin 
she come out, he was blind as a bat, and the lady felt dread- 
ful.” 

“ Why, what should make him blind ?” 

“The sore eyes, miss; they say they still has ’em awful at 
them big almshouses.” 

“Really, 1 think you must be mistaken, Biddy. I can’t 
imagine that the State would ever go on making arrange- 
ments to send poor people where they would be blinded.” 

However, in a matter of so much importance. Miss Morris 
thought, on the whole, that she had better not take things for 
granted. Therefore she took her next halfholiday to go to 
the nearest almshouse and see for herself. She asked for the 
matron. A brisk, cheery, tidy little woman presented’ her- 
self, and very civilly, and not without a little pride perhaps, 
showed the visitor at once over the whole establishment. It 
was a large, showy stone building, apparently well kept and 
well ventilated, and anything but crowded. The older in- 
mates seemed clean and comfortable ; the children, healthy 
and gay. 

Miss Morris made a triumphant report to Biddy. “ Every- 
thing looked so much more comfortable there than here,” she 
concluded ; “and the matron told me the Mayoress and some 
other ladies came every wiuter and dressed up a beautiful 
Christmas-tree with presents on it for everybody in the 
house ; and nobody knows what St. Nicholas may have for 
you, if you are there in time. You will go; wont you?” 
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“ Oo, ay, if they’d take me in there, sure an’ I would; an’ 
thank you kindly, Miss Fanny dear, for takin’ all the trouble ; 
an’ Maggy could bide still nigh by wid Ann Moran.” 

“ And I could bring her over every month to see you.” 

Miss Morris stopped on her way by the shop where she 
bought Biddy’s dinners, to ask the butcher if he would not take 
her in his wagon to her new quarters before she should have 
time to change her Irish mind. He good-humoredly con- 
sented. ‘Then there seemed to be only one mere form to go 
through; and she proceeded, thinking that she had clinched 
the business now, to obtain, from the official to whom the 
matron had directed her, the warrant for Biddy’s admission. 

“ Certainly,” said he. -—“ She is a resident of course of this 
town?” 

“Yes — no—a yard or two, I believe, beyond the border.” 

“ A native of this State ?” 

“ Really, I do not know. I never thought to ask.” 

“Tf not, her destination would be Tewksbury.” 

It was growing dark, but Miss Morris hurried back to the 
shanty: ‘“ Biddy, where were you born?” 

“To County Corrk, miss.” 

“ How old were you when you came to this country ? ” 

“ Jist a babby in arms, miss.” 

“ Where did you land?” 

“To Boston, miss; an’ I still lived nigh by 
may say —to Char-lestown an’ Medford an’ East Boston an’ 
South Boston.” 

“ Why, what made you go roaming about so?” 

“Sure, ’twas Tim, miss, — that’s me husband; and says I 
whiles, ‘ Tim,’ says I, ‘a rollin’ stone don’t gether no moss,’ 
says I. He wasastiddy man; but he never couldn’t, not to 
save his life, make two shoes the same bigness; an’ so he 
couldn’t niver git work to the same place long at a time. An’ 
he had a frind that worked jist like him; so says he onst, 
‘ Tiddy,’ says he, ‘sure we’ll jist make four shoes to onst,’ 
says he; ‘an’ the big shoe that ye’ll make and the tither that 
I'll make, they’ll do for a giant, an’ the two little ones, they’ll 
do for a dwarf,’ says he. He’d still have his joke.” 





in sight ye 
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“Then I’m afraid, poor Biddy, you can’t get into our alms- 
house, after all. Do you really think you cannot make up 
your mind to go to Tewksbury ? ” 

“Oh, ax yerself now, Miss Fanny dear! If ye were sick 
an’ goin’ to be sicker an’ goin’ to die, how’d ye like to be 
sint a long way off to a place ye niver seen afore, and die 
among strangers widout one kind old face ye was used to 
iver to come in an’ say, ‘ Keep up a good heart, Biddy, an’ 
the Lord, he’ll carry ye through it?’ Mebbe ’twould be worse 
for me nor you, dear, savin’ yer presence ; ’cause if ye didn’t 
like whin ve’d git there, ye’d jist write a fine letther an’ say 
so, and some o’ yer folks would come right up an’ bring ye 
back. An’ young folks still likes change ; but old folks they 
likes jist what they’re wonted to.” ; 

Then Fanny Morris thought of a great-aunt of her own, 
and remembered how, as the poor old lady’s mind grew weak 
from age, it was more and more haunted by a dread of being 
sent from home, until she could scarcely be coaxed out, with 
a kinswoman at each elbow, to take the air beyond her own 
threshold. 

As Miss Morris returned towards her lodgings, she met a 
well-known physician, an old classmate of her father’s, who 
was always very good to her. She laid poor Biddy’s case 
before him in brief, and then said, “ Now, doctor, can‘ you 
tell me the reason that the poor have such a horror of being 
sent to the State almshouses ? ” 

“The same reason that the English have for not liking to 
be sent to Australia, or the Russians to Siberia, I suppose, — 
human nature, my dear. A distance of a hundred miles is as 
formidable to an ignorant and unknown person as one of a 
thousand to a gentleman or lady. Besides, Tewksbury is to 
most people terra incognita, — generally out of humanity’s 
reach.” 

“But is it possible that there is any danger of people’s 
losing their sight by going there ?” 

“JT cannot say it is impossible ; I wish I could; I know 
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there has been a great deal of trouble from ophthalmia* in 
those monstrous pauper-pens. Changes have been made 
lately. If such cases as you speak of have happened, it is to 
be hoped they will be prevented for the future.” 

But even the hope suggested a grim fear for poor Biddy. 

“Why,” pursued Miss Morris, confounded, “is Tewksbury, 
for instance, not in good hands? ” 

“So far as I know, in very good hands; but I should fear 
that the good hands had put into them a pretty bad institu- 
tion. You crowd too large an amount of any social evil — 
sickness, wickedness, or pauperism — together in one place, 
and it strengthens and intensifies itself and becomes almost 
impossible to cope with. I’ll see your poor woman to-mor- 
row; and if I find, as I hope I shall, that she is already too 
ill to bear the journey to Tewksbury, she can claim State aid 
where she is.” . 

But he was disappointed. “Her power of vital resist- 
ance appears to be extraordinary,” said he, the next time he 
saw Fanny. “Iwill see her again. We must wait.” 

“ Wait!” thought Fanny, —“ wait for what ?— for cold and 
want to sap the strength that her temperate, industrious life 
has left her, and to help forward the horrid work of her dis- 
ease?” She could not bear to think of it. 

So, as she could find or make time, she went the rounds of 
most of the hospitals in Boston, to try to obtain admission at 
some one of them for the poor old sufferer. The Massachu- 
setts General and City Hospitals were obliged, in order to do 
the greatest good to the greatest number, to refuse incurables. 
The House of the Good Samaritan and the Home for the Dy- 
ing were unable to receive into their scanty quarters a patient 
laboring under a disease which might at any time become 
noisome to their other inmates, The Carney Hospital was 
overfilled ; the Sisters of Charity or of Mercy employed there 
had given up their own beds to their sick, and had no room 


* ‘*Tt causes in many a life-long weakness of sight, and in not a few total 
blindness.’? — Second Annual Report of the Board of State Charities, 1866, 
p. Xcv. 
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for more. There seemed to be no place for poor Biddy any- 
where. 

The poor schoolmistress, however, her poor landlady, and 
Ann Moran, the poor washer-woman, continued to tax them- 
selves to do some part of what the rich State as yet could’ 
not do, to defer the bitter end of poor Biddy’s life. But 
after a bleak midwinter’s night, when her agony drove her 
from her hard bed to sit up and walk the floor, — when the 
water set beside her to slake her raging thirst was frozen, — 
she seemed quite to have lost heart and hope and strength 
together. 

She sent Maggy for Fanny ; and Fanny sent for the doctor. 
Biddy was now too ill to be moved. Nourishing and tempt- 
ing food was at once bought and brought her; but her appe- 
tite was gone. The State aid was to come to her regularly 
at last; and so Fanny told her. 

“On’y tell me about the other world, dear,” she answered 
with a momentary impulse of impatience; “ sure, I seen too 
much o’ this one!” Then she checked herself and looked 
up with a grateful smile on her poor, pinched, drawn face : 
“ What did I be sayin’ that for, — as if the Lord iver sint any- 
thin’ too late? Ye’ll pit the money in the Savings’ Bank for 
Maggy, dear; an’ praise the Lord, if he’ll on’y plase to sind 
me a good end soon; wid lovin’ hearts to come in and pray 
for me, an’ me own praist to bury me; that’s enough for poor 
old Biddy.” 

Poor old Biddy’s wish was granted before the spring. 
The Lord had done his part. Had men done theirs? Let 
those who do not think so do what in them lies to see our 
Law of Settlement at least so far modified by the law of 
Christ, in favor of the disabled and worthy poor of the neigh- 
borhood, that the neighborly and accessible town-almshouse 
may no longer bear upon its front, written by the invisible 
hand of the passing Saviour, the awful words, “I was a stran- 
ger, and ye took me not in.” E. Foxton. 
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SPIRIT OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


Tue “ Congregationalist Quarterly ” is the name of the periodi- 
cal published in Boston under the sanction of the American Con- 
gregational Union, and in the interest of the Trinitarian Congre- 
gational Churches. The number for January of each year has 
the statistics of the Congregational churches of America, with a 
list of names of Congregational ministers in North America, with 
their latest known post-office address. These statistical tables are 
prepared with great care and industry by Rev. Alonzo Quint, of 
New Bedford. Every number of the ‘ Quarterly” contains a 
quarterly record of Congregational churches formed, Congrega- 
tional ministers ordained, dismissed, married, or deceased. It 
would be not easy to devise a work more perfectly fitted than this 
to foster a denominational spirit, and to diffuse denominational 
information. It seems to us that, in fairness, some qualifying 
title ought to be used which shall imply that there are other Con- 
gregational churches than those here recognized. As it is, they 
are ignored altogether, and the assumption is quietly made that 
Trinitarian Congregational churches are the only Congregational 
churches. With this sole exception, we have always had pleasure 
in reading this work, whose general fairness, earnestness, good 
temper, must make it welcome wherever it is known. 

On the subject of Amusement, the New York ‘ Independent ” 
has an article, from which we quote as follows : — 

“The fact that amusement is one of the divinely-appointed 
means of physical and mental culture may almost be called a 
modern discovery. If the truth has been known to the philoso- 
phers, it has not been taught to the people. Men have always 
amused themselves ; but it has commonly been ‘ for the fun of it,’ 
not because they expected to derive any benefit from their sport. 
But recreation, in its relations to health and growth, is now be- 
coming a subject of popular discussion ; and there is a fair pros- 
pect that some salutary truth will be spoken in the ears of those 
who most need to hear it. 

** The ground which the Church has occupied in its treatment 
of this question has not been quite satisfactory. In the earlier 
days of Puritanism, all amusements were peremptorily forbidden, 
More recently, certain games and pastimes have been prohibited, 
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and toward the rest the churches have taken an attitude of indif- 
ference. There has been no clear and frank acknowledgment of 
the great fact, so plainly taught by physiology, and by psychol- 
ogy, that play is a constant factor in all right and generous human 
culture. It is true that many individuals have known this fact, 
and have governed their lives by it; but the traditions of our 
churches have hindered them from taking any open ground upon 
the question. Many parents have furnished amusements for their 
children ; others have forbidden such amusements as they deemed 
pernicious, and have not troubled themselves to inquire whether 
there are any sports that are not pernicious. 

“* Tf, now, the play-impulse is implanted in the human nature by 
God himself, and if the need of recreation is a need that we never 
outgrow, it is quite necessary that all Christian people, and es- 
pecially that Christian parents, should study this question care- 
fully. We must not prohibit amusements; we must not regard 
them with indifference ; we must not persist in divorcing them 
from religion ; we must bring them under the control of Christian 
influences, that they may be sanctified. ‘If we have religion 
without amusements, we must also have amusements without 
religion,’ says one excellent writer on this subject ; ‘ and it is dif- 
ficult: to say on which side the evils of this unnatural divorcement 
are most deeply felt.’ : 

‘* Up to this time, the devil and his angels have had a monopoly 
of the business of furnishing amusement to our homeless youth. - 
It cannot be denied that they have done their work thoroughly. 
Are Christian people content to leave the field in their possession ? 
Is it not time that something should be done to counteract their 
bad influences ? i 

‘It is not hard to tell what ought to be done. In every city 
and large town there should be a building devoted to the enter- 
tainment of the young. ‘This building should contain a gym- 
nasium, with apparatus of all kinds, including a bowling-alley, 
billiard-tables, bagatelle-boards, and appliances for every other 
healthful and harmless athletic sport that can be domiciled. An- 
other room in the building should be furnished with chess, check- 
ers, backgammon, dominoes, and such quiet games; and a piano 
should be provided for those who are fond of music. A reading- 
room and library should be connected with the institution, and 
there should be a hall for lectures and social meetings. The whole 
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building should be made as beautiful and attractive as possible. 
It should be put into: the hands of Christian men, — the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, if there is one in the place, should 
have charge of it, — and it should be free to all; or, if for any of 
its privileges any charge is made, it should be merely a nominal 
charge, so that these entertainments shall cost in this place far 
less than elsewhere. Then the invitations should be published far 
and wide, and a delegation of the young men who have the build- 
ing in charge should be present every evening to make their vis- 
itors welcome, to join with them in the recreations, and to show 
them that Christian people believe in play as heartily as worldly 
people do; only they insist on guarding it against excess, and 
separating it from all its bad associations. 

‘* Such a place should be provided for young men; and some- 
thing similar to it, by no means omitting the gymnasium, should 
be provided for young women, and put under the care of the young 
women of our churches.” 

Several Paris papers have given extended notices of the life and 
literary labors of the distinguished French savant, Victor Cousin, 
lately deceased. We translate some:‘of their leading facts and 
reflections. He was born in 1792, in Paris, of parents too poor to 
give him any education, and for the first dozen years of his life 
was a blackguard. boy of the streets. Such he might have re- 
mained, but for a little incident, which turned the whole current 

-of his life. He sprung one day to the defence of a lad who had 
been assailed by some of his playmates, and, vigorously beating 
them off by blows, he rescued the little sufferer from their hands. 
The gratitude of the boy attracted the gratitude of his friends to 
young Cousin, who was soon placed at school, where he made rapid 
advances ; and, as early as 1815, he was a man of mark at the 
Sarbonne, where he lectured on Philosophy. He subsequently vis- 
ited Germany, where he formed the acquaintance of Schleiermacher 
and Schelling ; and during a six months’ imprisonment in Berlin, 
where he was arrested on suspicion of his being a political spy, 
he was visited in prison by Hegel. In 1827, he resumed the 
chair of Philosophy in the Sarbonne, associated with Guizot and 


Villemain, and his lectures marked a memorable epoch. Two 


thousand persons pressed eagerly to hear him. Their enthusiasm 
was excited to the highest pitch by his affluence of diction, his 
voice, his gesture, his air of profound conviction, by an erudition 
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alike broad and sure, and by a generous inspiration from higher 
truths than the prevailing philosophy recognized. But all this 
while few had taken pains to ask what there was original in his 
instruction, or to detect the consummate art at the bottom. For 
Cousin was first of all an artist. He took up the réle of philo- 
sophical discussion for popular effect, as a drama in which he 
could play an important part. With the suppleness of an artist, 
he transported himself into many profounder thinkers, begin- 
ning with Saromiguiére, then Royer-Collard, the Scotch philoso- 
phers ; finally, borrowing as much from Schelling and Hegel as he 
understood ; and when he thought it necessary to have a system 
of his own, he took on all sides, right and left, various patches to 
make up that philosophic mantle which he wore with so grand an 
air. Goethe has said that while there may be eclectic philoso- 
phers, there can truly be no eclectic philosophy ; for a system of 
philosophy, worthy of the name, must be an organized whole, a 
growth, and not a piece of mosaic. LEclecticism is in fact a nega- 
tion of philosophy as a science. But Cousin never knew what 
science is. The absence of all rigor in his ideas explains his ac- 
count of the relation between religion and philosophy. He treated 
them as two distinct territories, and the believer and the thinker 
must make no incursions, each on the other’s domain. He seems 
never to have considered what is to be done where they are mani- 
festly in conflict. He himself refrained from looking that con- 
tingency in the face. He leaned to authority. He would take. 
Christianity as it came from the Council of Nice, with a Trinity 
such as Plato taught, and which St. Augustine, St. Hilaire, St. 
Anselm, and Bossuet had established; for he would hold on to 
these great names, without troubling himself to know whether 
Jesus or St. Augustine was the founder of the current Christian- 
ity. And so he respected the Roman Catholic Church, which he 
thought was good for several centuries yet, or, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, ‘“ Je lui tire mon chapeau; il a encore trois cents ans 
dans le ventre.” This feeling grew upon him with his years, and he 
was courting Rome and scenting heresy to the last. His great 
merit is, that he encouraged the study of philosophy, and his in- 
fluence, happy and benignant as initiative, has been deplorable as 
an administrative finality. For a long time he held in his hands 
an authority which he used to impose manuals of philosophy that 
became the symbols of an-orthodoxy out of which there was no 
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hope of advancement. All independence was banished, all dis- 
sent was crushed ; and so he formed a school of grand pretension, 
but of hollow formulas and sterile results. It began and died 
with him. 

An interesting work on Egypt has just appeared from the press 
in Paris. It relates to the Egyptian divinities, Egyptian dogmas, 
and hieroglyphic emblems and ritual. Its author, M. Ollivier 
Beauregard, has a chapter entitled, ‘‘ The material emblems of 
the Catholic religion studied by science: four thousand years 
hence.” He supposes that all writings had disappeared, tiiat the 
soil of France remained strewed with the scattered debris of its 
civilization, monuments, inscriptions, emblems, etc. After four 
thousand years, the Champollions of the future visit France, find 
the key to the antique language, study the ruins of the religious 
edifices, as those of Notre Dame de Paris, for instance, and dis- 
cover the bas-relief on the principal door, which is an allegory of 
the resurrection and last judgment. They will laugh at all such 
old superstitions. If they find a picture representing a priest 
elevating the Host, surrounded by its halo, before a prostrate con- 
gregation, they will believe that the French adored the sun, like 
simple savages, or were polytheists, because they had at the same 
time a god of peace and a god of battles, the good God and the 
jealous God, Notre Dame of the waves and Notre Dame of the 
flames. They will raise great shouts of laughter before the pigeon 
surrounded by rays, which will no longer represent to them the 
Holy Spirit, or before the symbolic lamb, or the ox and the ass at 
the manger of the nativity. What will they think of the French 
for worshipping these animals? Of course, all this is a flight of 
fancy of the French author; but it may enable the reader, better 
than any argument, to appreciate the stand-point from which the 
monuments of ancient Egypt are studied in the work here referred 
to, and which has led the author to believe that the national life of 
the ancient Egyptians has been grossly calumniated. We wish 
some kindred work might be undertaken in regard to the religion 
of ancient Greece. How often is that also misrepresented! What 
if some author, a few thousand years, hence should collect all our 
speculations on the subject of theology, — our notions of Trinity and 
Unity, of vicarious suffering, and of the retributions of eternity ? 
Perhaps the mythologies of Greece might furnish nothing more 
wonderful or essentially incredible. ‘To one who in some future 
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age might say of us, ‘¢ Behold the religion of 1867,” we should 
reply, if we could, by making a distinction between our theology 
and our religion, and show that, while the former had these mon- 
strous dogmas as nominal articles of belief, the latter was a sweet 
and beautiful life of trust and h8pe and goodness and love, pre- 
cisely what the ancient Greeks may have known something of un- 
derneath all the absurdities of their mythology. 

Dr. Bellows, of New York, in a letter from the West to the 
‘* Liberal Christian,” has the following sensible words: ‘* No mis- 
take is greater than to suppose that liberalism is in every part of 
the world at this day in the custody or under the inspiration of the 
so-called Liberal Christian bodies. ‘The great Rationalist is modern 
science and modern philosophy and modern practical experience 
and popular emancipation and the political enfranchisement of the 
masses. And this Radical is in the heart of Orthodoxy, of Cathol- 
icism, of the popular sects ; and there, in the spirit of the age, he 
is working out his widest and most decisive plans, and arranging 
his great victories. It is not Unitarianism, or any other form of 
Liberalism, that is alarming and shaping the religious mind of 
England. It is the interior thoughts and experiences of the fore- 
most minds and hearts in the Establishment itself. Maurice and 
Jowett and Baden Powell and Stanley and Williams and Gold- 
win Smith are infinitely more suggestive and powerful Liberals 
than Martineau and Taylor, because their liberalism is in the 
main current, and not in an eddy.” Now, it seems to us that the 
logical conclusion is that Unitarians should no longer stay in 
the eddy, but should join the main current. At present their in- 
fluence is to a great degree lost; it is under a ban; their culture, 
scholarship, literary taste, their religious faith and earnestness 
and power to do good, are all tabood, while, if they would abandon 
their position of antagonism, and swim out into the main stream, 
and join the liberal spirits there, what a direction might they give 
to the world’s thought and activity! It is true, Dr. Bellows goes 
on to say something about each liberal society being ‘a light- 
house,” not many of which, he says, are needed ; but what if only 
those in the eddy care for the lighthouse, while those in the main 
current can keep there, and do not need the lighthouse at all? 
He adds something about the Unitarians constituting, a century 
ahead, the most conservative body that will then be known. But, 
if the danger of extreme radicalism is so great, all the more strong 
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is the argument in favor of the Unitarians joining at once the 
main current to help direct it. In short, we are reminded of 
the observation made several years ago by one of the profoundest 
thinkers in the Liberal Church, that, probably, the only hindrance 
to the universal acceptance of ®nitarianism is the existence of a 
Unitarian sect. % 

The New York * Methodist” has been considering the ques- 
tion, Why some men do not go to church? The following re- 
marks seem to us to merit a careful perusal : — 

“‘ The earnest Christians of England are greatly troubled about 
the neglect of church-going by the working people of the realm, 
and are trying to find out the reasons of it. Some one very sen- 
sibly proposed a conference between well-known clergymen and a 
number of representatives of the working classes. ‘The conference 
was lately held in London, and was quite frank on both sides. 
The clergy present were Churchmen and Dissenters ; the working- 
men were artisans and laborers. One of the reasons given for 
their non-attendance was the caste feeling shown in the seating of 
congregations, and in the general management of public religious 
services. A cabinet-maker described a chapel as ‘a religious 
shop, mapped out into and let out by compartments, where they 
served out so much theology over the counter for so much seat- 
rent.’ A bookseller’s porter said that ‘sometimes there were 
forms or pews set apart for the working classes; and, on purpose 
that there should be no mistake on the subject, he had seen the 
words “ Free Seats for the Poor” painted on them.’ To this he 
and his fellows decidedly demurred. . 

‘‘ Other objections made were more serious. One said, ‘ Work- 
ing-men felt that religious men had separated themselves from the 
rest of the world, and that Christianity had ceased to be a religion 
which he could mix up with his.daily life, and upon which he could 
rest in his daily cares and disappointments.’ An engineer com- 
plained that ‘society was based upon selfishness and greediness, 
with which the prevailing forms of Christianity did not interfere.’ 
He asked the clergymen present if they ‘ were prepared to use 
their education and influence to bring about a unity of interests 
between class and class, and to enable the working-man to rise to 
his legitimate position?’ Another complained that the clergy 
were on the side of the employers and against the employed. Still 
another thought that the Church should be a social centre, and that 
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the vestry should be used for benefit clubs and such like occasions. 
And one artisan said strongly, yet with a dash of irreverence, that 
not enough was made of the fact that Jesus was a workman and a 
liberal. 

‘The objections of the working-men were met very patiently by 
the clergymen present. One of these remarked, pertinently, that 
more was spent in a night by a working-man for drink than would 
pay pew-rent for a week. Reference was also made to the fact 
that the working classes attended no better at those churches” 
where seats are free. Yet, after making all reasonable deductions 
for the one-sidedness of the views of the representatives of the 
artisan and laboring classes, there remain some suggestions which 
deserve to be taken into serious consideration by the clergy, both 
in England and elsewhere. It is evident that the spirit of caste, 
wherever it is indulged, inevitably drives the masses of the popu- 
lation from the churches. One of the working-men present at the 
conference read from the Epistle of St. James the apostle’s scath- 
ing rebuke of the practice of showing respect to persons in the 
house of God, and asserted that ministers dared not to preach 
from that passage. On this point he and his associates were en- 
tirely right. Christianity is the foe of caste. Its aim is to com- 
prehend all men in one brotherhood. The maintenance of class 
distinctions in the presence of our common Redeemer is an insult 
to him. Before him all men are equally sinners, or if saved, 
saved alike through the efficacy of his atoning blood. 

‘*¢ But this interview between the pulpit and the street suggests 
another and important thought. Working-men have grasped the 
conception that in the divine plan all mankind were intended to 
dwell together as one brotherhood. And so long as the Church 
appears to be indifferent or hostile to them, so long will they look 
upon the Church with suspicion. They have in the Old World a 
deeply-rooted feeling that they are denied their rights; that the 
power of capital is made to bear oppressively upon them; and 
that, especially in England, the prosperous classes are opposed to 
their advancement in inteliigence and social power. And if the 
Church, as a corporate body, seems to be leagued with the pros- 
perous classes against the laborers and artisans, then laborers and 
artisans will shun the Church. 

**The brotherhood of men—that brotherhood which Christ 
came to teach —must be illustrated by and in the Church. It 
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must be exhibited with such power as utterly to overcome the 
spirit of caste. A great part of the power of the American Church 
accrues to it from its earnest sympathy with the lowly and the 
oppressed in their efforts to rise to a complete manhood. And it 
is a well-attested fact that foreigners who have come to the United 
States with a deep-seated prejudice against Christianity habitually 
speak of the American Church in terms of respect. At home, the 
State churches were, too often, their antagonists ; in America, the 
Church has, in the main, kept abreast of, and has often led, the 
movement towards a better social state. It has, at least, kept 
before itself the ideal of a condition of society in which the prin- 
ciples of Christianity shall be more perfectly applied to all the re- 
lations of human life. 

‘*« If this conference shall arouse American Christians to an ap- 
prehension of the evils which follow upon the alienation of the 
masses of the people from the Church, it will not be without good 
fruits for us here in the New World.” 

It is not often that works published outside of one’s sect receive 
a more hearty indorsement than Prof. Noyes’ Translations have 
received in the columns of the Methodist ‘* Zion’s Herald,” from 
the pen of Dr. Coggeshall, who says, — 

** These translations are the best which I have ever seen. Since 
our version of King James, the whole system of Hebrew poetry, 
before unknown, has been developed. The Hebrew particles, up- 
on a proper rendering of which the meaning of a passage largely 
depends, are now far better understood, and it is in the use of 
these that Professor Noyes especially excels ; while more thorough 
research in archeology gives the modern translator greatly the 
advantage of those of two and a half centuries ago. 

‘** Brother Noyes especially excels in that greatest of all literary 
excellences, — perspicuity. His clearness amounts to transpar- 
ency. He brings out the meaning of his author (and this is what 
we want) beyond any other translation with which I am acquainted. 
Bishop Lowth, in his version of Isaiah, aims to exhibit the beauties 
of the prophet, and he does it in a manner not to be excelled. 
His introductory dissertation on Hebrew poetry is invaluable and 
exhaustive. But when I wish for the meaning of the prophet, I 
preter Brother Noyes. 

‘It is to be sincerely regretted that such is the influence of 
sectarianism in the Christian world that because Dr. Noyes is a 
Unitarian, his invaluable translations are scarcely known outside 
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his own little denomination, at least, I have not seen them in any 
Trinitarian library besides my own.” 

We found the following in the New York ‘ Independent,’’ where 
it appeared editorially. It led us to ask the question, How can 
men be said to believe a doctrine, when they dare not look to the 
foundations on which it is supposed to rest? Their conduct seems 
more to resemble what children call making believe. 

** The Congregational Clerical Union, of New York and Brook- 
lyn, at their last monthly meeting, discussed Dr. Bushnell’s work, 
entitled ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice.’ The somewhat surprising fact was 
developed that about two thirds of the ministers present had not 
read the book, although its discussion had been previously an- 
nounced to them. Some said that they did not want to read it, 
taking it for granted that it was heretical, and that they did not 
wish to be disturbed in their previous views of the Atonement. 
Who will now assert that our Congregational ministers are not 
thoroughly orthodox? Some of them had read Dr. B.’s work in 
part, but had got mixed so that they could not get through with 
it. The few who had read it— not more than four or five —de- 
clared that, while they did not accept of all its views, they never- 
theless could say that they had been intellectually and spiritually 
profited by it. In the course of the discussion, one said that at 
the time when Dr. Bushnell’s work, ‘ God in Christ,’ first appeared, 
a patriarchal pastor of Connecticut proposed in one of the associa- 
tions a resolution in condemnation. ‘ Have you read the book?’ 
inquired another. ‘No! I have not; and I don’t want to, and 
don’t mean to.’ ‘ Then, my good father,’ responded the interro- 
gator, ‘ your resolution hasn’t any bottom to stand on.’ Next day 
it was told to Dr. Bushnell what Father C—— had said; and the 
doctor, with a sly smile, replied, ‘ Well, it don’t make any differ- 
ence; for he wouldn’t have understood it if he had.’ The state- 
ment being further made that the ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice’ did not 
express or recognize views generally received by orthodox Chris- 
tians, it was urged by one upon all ministers to read the book, as 
possibly it might prove that orthodox Christians might be slightly 
mistaken. Whereupon it was wittily suggested that a tract soc.- 
ety be formed for the publication of works offensive to evangelical 
Christians, which of course was taken in the Pickwickian sense.” 

A correspondent of the ‘* New York Observer,” writing from 
Edinburgh, says that the good people of that Calvinistic city have 
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lately been greatly scandalized by the appearance of another 
Theodore Parker in the person of Rev. James Cranbrook, one of 
their ministers. Personally, he has been very popular, as a man of 
agreeable manners and much literary attainments. While pas- 
tor of an Orthodox Independent church, he assumed a position, 
says the correspondent referred to, “similar to that which was 
occupied in Boston by Theodore Parker.” The case is instructive 
as a proof that other causes besides the liberalism of Boston pro- 
duce extreme radicalism in religion. 

At the anniversary of the New England Methodist Conference, 
lately held at Waltham, Rev. Dr. W. F. Warren, who has been six 
years a Methodist missionary in Germany, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the relative prospects of Rationalism and Evangelical 
religion in that country. We select a few paragraphs : — 

“ During the first quarter of the present century the Rationalists 
constituted not merely the dominant, but in fact almost the sole 
party in the German State churches. They occupied every post 
of honor and influence, and controlled the whole ecclesiastical 
administration. Rationalistic clergymen occupied the pulpits ; 
rationalistic professors educated the future pastors of the church ; 
rationalistic consistories substituted for the old evangelical hymn- 
books and liturgies new ones of their own making; rationalistic 
prelates wrote books of rationalistic devotion, and edited rational- 
istic journals for the masses. Every part of the ecclesiastical 
machinery of the country was worked in their interest. At length, 
however, just as their victory seemed complete and their supremacy 
assured, a strong Evangelical reaction set in. 

‘* At the present time, the Evangelical party is very decidedly in 
the ascendency in all the State churches, with the exception of a 
few small and comparatively unimportant ones. The only two in 
which the Rationalists have maintained their full power are the 
churches of Baden and Oldenburg. Here the party still retains 
the full control of ecclesiastical and educational affairs. In some 
of the little Thuringian States, particularly Saxe-Gotha, the party 
is also quite strong, probably in the majority. In the kingdom of 
Hanover the struggle between the two parties, the Rationalistic 
and Old Lutheran, has for several years been close, and remark- 
ably well contested. The absorption of the State by Prussia will 
probably lead to a reconstruction of the church in accordance with 
the principles of the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, and 
eventually secure the complete victory of the Evangelical party. 
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In Prussia, now more than ever the all-controlling power in North 
Germany, the preponderance of the Evangelicals is quite decided, 
and is becoming every year more so. In Wirtemberg, the largest 
Protestant State of South Germany, the Rationalists have also 
lost control, and have no reasonable prospect of ever regaining it. 
Altogether the Rationalists despair of ever coming into power 
again, so long as the German churches remain in their present 
relation of isolation from each other, and dependence upon the 
crown. 

‘“‘ Tn the universities a similar revolution has gradually taken 
place. Within the memory of men now living, every chair of these 
world-renowned institutions was filled by Rationalists. Now, on 
the contrary, the leading professors of the leading universities are 
believers in the Christian Revelation. In the theological faculties 
of Berlin, Breslau, Halle, Rostock, Erlangen, Leipzig, Kiel, and 
Dorpat, the Evangelical party is so largely represented that the 
Rationalistic element is scarcely felt. In Tiibingen, where Strauss 
and Baur and their associates once held sway, Professor Beck, a 
strictly biblical divine, is now the ruling spirit. In Bonn, strict 
orthodoxy is at somewhat of a discount, but the brilliancy and 
evangelical wealth of Lange’s genius atones for many deficiencies 
in his colleagues. In Basle the Evangelical party is so strongly 
represented that the students have petitioned the authorities for a 
new professor of a more liberal type. In short, the Rationalists 
retain a controlling influence in but three of the twenty odd ‘univer- 
sities of Germany and German Switzerland ; these three are those 
of Jena, Heidelberg, and Zurich. In nearly all the faculties they 
have representatives, but only in these can they be regarded as 
dominant. 

‘¢ Were we to descend a step lower, and inquire into the rela- 
tive strength of the two parties in the lower institutions of learn- 
ing, in the gymnasia and popular schools, we should find a differ- 
ent state of things. The lower we descend toward the body of the 
laity, the stronger we find the Rationalistic party. Among the 
gymnasial teachers they are strong, but in the schools below yet 
stronger.” 

After reviewing several other causes which favor the Rational- 
istic party, Dr. Warren says, — 

“In view of all these favoring circumstances, we must pro- 
nounce the prospects of the Rationalistic party in no small. degree 
flattering. Allied, as it is, to every progressive instinct and as- 
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piration of a renascent people, faithful in name at least to that 
people’s most cherished traditions, organized into one mighty 
army, manned by officers of tried ability, what is to hinder it from 
prevailing against a party inferior in numbers to itself, destitute 
of organization, torn by confessional dissensions, and upheld by 
merely secular power? Their prospects of being able to carry out 
their new programme are such that we may expect for the few 
years immediately before us as hot a battle in the ecclesiastical 
field as we have witnessed in the past in the field of theology.” 

We feel sure that our readers will be glad to learn what the en- 
terprising and noble Methodist Church is now doing in Germany. 

“* Precisely at this point we are in the best possible position to 
apprehend and comprehend the importance of the réle which Provi- 
dence has assigned to our mission in Germany. If in their attempt 
to carry out their new programme, the Rationalists shall experience 
a disastrous failure, it will be written in history that no small 
share of the credit belongs to that little mission planted by our 
church in 1849. What is now wanted in Germany, what must be 
had to insure the defeat of Rationalism, is a different religious 
state among the common people. All other prescriptions will 
prove unavailing. Divorce the Church from the State, and you 
but consummate the victory of the Rationalistic party. Write 
learned tomes in refutation of Strauss and Baur; they will come 
too late; the battle has been played over into another sphere. 
EVANGELIZE THE MASSES must be the watchword now. That the 
German Evangelical churches are to be reorganized in a more 
automatic form there can be no doubt. It is only a question of 
time. When once the time shall come, if the masses are in their 
present religious condition, the new defeat of evangelical faith 
will be more complete and irretrievable than was the old. In this 
work, this grand, exigent, essential work, our German brethren are 
engaged with heart and hand. They are fast extending the net- 
work of their circuits over the whole land. They proclaim the 
word of God regularly in more than two hundred and fifty preach- 
ing places. Their voices are heard on the shores of the Baltic and 
high up the slopes of the everlasting Alps. They are at work in 
little hamlets and in largest cities, on the banks of the Elbe, and 
on those of the Rhine. Our tracts and other religious publica- 
tions penetrate to every corner of the land. Some twenty thou- 
sand of the German nation have already placed themselves under 
our pastoral oversight and care.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


** Z1on’s Heratp ” shows of late uncommon vigor and freshness, 
especially in the department of criticism. It has some very queer 
and original notions of individual responsibility. It evidently 
thinks that in some way, very mysterious to us, this Magazine is 
responsible for what is published in the “ Radical,” calling the 
two a “happy family.” The only reason given for this new theory 
of responsibility is that we hold views exactly the opposite of the 
** Radical,” and advocate them with what ability God gives us. 
On the same principle, *‘ Zion’s Herald” is responsible for all 
that is said in favor of a License Law and for Governor Andrew’s 
speech in particular. 

On other subjects, ‘‘ Zion’s Herald” is less mystified and con- 
fused. Its articles, by Dr. Warren (late from Germany), on Ger- 
man Rationalism, are full of information of exceeding interest on 
the present phases of thought in Germany. Its issue of June 12 
has an extended review of David Friedrich Strauss, and, in clos- 
ing, gives us the following photograph of the distinguished sceptic 
as he appears toward the close of life without the support and 
cheer of the hopes which he has labored to darken‘and destroy : — 

*¢ Dr. Strauss is a man of scholarly look and somewhat aristo- 
cratic bearing. He possesses a sanguino-melancholic tempera- 
ment, is of sandy complexion, large-featured, and blue-eyed. The 
most striking thing in the expression of his face is its sadness. 
Whence it comes we can readily guess. Disappointed in his 
earliest chosen and most congenial career, deceived and cheated 
in his dreams of domestic enjoyment, thwarted and disgraced in 
his political aspirations, bereaved a few years ago of his only 
brother, he stands before the world alone, conspicuously wretched, 
famously infamous. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of his first ruinous work, he sat down, and wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘I could myself in fact be angry at my book, for it has 
done me —and rightly, the pious ones say! — much evil. It has 
excluded me from a public academic career, for which I possessed 
a taste, perhaps also talent ; it has made my life-walk solitary.’ 

*“‘ Jesus was so named because he was to ‘ save the people from 
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their sins ;’ the word Strauss signifies in a literal sense, ‘ ostrich ;’ 
in a tropical one, ‘ combat,’ ‘dispute,’ ‘strife.’ Alas for David 
Friedrich when the mythologians of the future come to deal with 
the stories that will go down to posterity respecting him!” 


““D, D.”— One of the editors of this Magazine desires to say 
to correspondents that his name is properly written without any 
additions, and that the above letters, attached to it in one of the 
articles of the last issue, were by a mistake of the printer. 

E. H. S. 





THE MUNIFICENCE OF A PARISHIONER. 


Tue “ Christian Witness,” by one of its contributors, vouches 
for the following act of liberality on the part of a Christian wor- 
shipper and parishioner. E. 


THE VINEGAR STORY. 

“ Mr. —— is still living?” 

**Oh, yes; one of the best men in the parish ; not very liberal, 
but a good man, and very rich.” 

*¢ What does he do for your support?” 

“ Well, not much, but he pays his pew rent.” 

‘* Does he sell vinegar now?” 

‘Oh, yes; he has one of the largest orchards in the parish ; 
and is so conscientious that his cider is all made into vinegar.” 

*‘ Does he give you any of his vinegar?” 

** Not he.” 

“So it was in my day. His vinegar was made to sell. When 
his daughter sickened and died, I went there almost every day, 
about five miles off. When she died, she had a great funeral, and 
I sat up most of the night to write a funeral sermon. I called 
the next day. Then afew days after I went, and thought I would 
carry my vinegar jug, which just then happened to be empty. The 
jug was filled. Idid not like.to take it away without offering to 
pay, and so I said, as meekly as possible, ‘ What shall I pay 
you?’ * Well,’ said my good parishioner, ‘I generally charge 
twenty-five cents a gallon, but seeing as how you have been so 
kind to me in trouble, etc., I wont charge you but twenty cents.’ 
At this time I had eleven children, and was living on a salary of 
six hundred dollars per annum.” 
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THE MORNING WALK. 


Ir was while walking one early spring morning, that amongst 
the various thoughts and visions that entered my mind, there 
came to me the recollection of a description I had read in a letter 
from a friend, of her being presented at court, where the queen was 
to be seen in all her splendor. The great hall in which she was 
to receive those who were anxious to rest their eyes upon a queen 
was brilliant with the sparkling jewels that decked out the great 
lords and ladies who surrounded her person. It was expected 
that all who entered her presence should be adorned with jewels, 
and those who were not rich enough to have them in their posses- 
sion, either borrowed or hired them for the great occasion, so 
that each visitor, as she entered, added to the already brilliant 
show. There were assembled people from all parts of the world 
in their most beautiful apparel, all decked out in diamonds 
and jewels of all kinds. As each lady entered the hall, a man 
presented himself, who held in his hand a silver rod, with which 
he lifted from the floor the long train of her dress while she 
walked up to her majesty, where, after making her obeisance, she 
passed on, to make room for the next comer, taking care as she 
left the presence of the queen to move in such a manner as to 
keep her face towards her, for it would be thought the highest 
breach of propriety to turn one’s back upon a queen. It may be 
imagined what a brilliant show this made, when all present had on 
some precious stone glistening in the lights of the palace hall, the 
diamonds making, with every motion, some color of the rainbow. 
How was it that the recollection of this scene came to me at the 
sweet early hour of a spring morning when all alone in a wide 
field, and nothing but the birds and the grass and the flowers and 
the trees and the blue sky about me? 

T had entered this field without any court dress, and what did I 
see there to remind me of kings or queens or palaces or jewels? 
I will tell what I saw there. I saw brilliants without number 
scattered at my feet; every blade of grass had on a crown of 
diamonds, and every little flower wore in its bosom a jewel, and 
the lofty trees were making their obeisance, and the birds singing 
their concert of music, surpassing any concert I had ever heard 
in a building made with hands; and could I suppose for one mo- 
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ment that there was no presence here,—no one to whom we 
should wish to be presented, and in whose presence we should 
wish to stand, decked out in all the brilliancy and beauty becom- 
ing such a presence? Was there no one here from whom I should 
not wish to turn away my eyes, but keep them fixed as upon the 
greatest and best? I need not say who is this presence ; all who 
reflect must feel it. But I must ask whether He whose jewels 
deck the earth and sky, whose sceptre governs the universe, re- 
quires that we never come in his presence but with a dress appro- 
priate to the majesty of his power, and at a certain time, and then 
to pass on, that others may stand before him. No, he makes no 
such requirements of us. He allows us to stand before him in 
our every-day dress, let it be ever so mean. The humblest crea- 
ture that walks the earth does not even ask leave to come into his 
presence, but, with the confidence of a child, prostrates himself be- 
fore him in all his rags, and does not feel ashamed of them. His 
court is ever open, and if we choose to stand before him without 
any adornments, he allows us todo so. If we choose to turn away 
from him, he lets us go. But do we not feel some desire to show 
our homage to this felt presence, and shall we, because he is in- 
visible to our eyes, take no thought of how we appear to him in 
that temple within, where are the only ornaments that he requires 
of us, in return for all he bestows upon us? The outward world 
that sends out its brilliancy and beauty from his love and bounty 
speaks to us of what we may do to show ourselves as also the 
work of his hands; in the gentlest notes it seems to call upon us 
by kindness, charity, love, nobleness, and truth, these imperish- 
able ornaments which rich and poor may alike wear, to be always 
in readiness to stand in his presence ; that these are the fitting and 
appropriate attire in which we may appear before Him to whom 
all beauty and splendor and life itself belong, who is the King of 
all kings, and whose palace is the universe. 8. C.‘C. 





‘¢ Minps are like fields: in some, what is best is the surface; 
in others, it is the bottom, at a great depth.” 
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A GERMAN LEGEND. 


*¢ Now, mother dear, 
Bend down your ear, 
Close, closer still to me, 
And I will tell 
Of what befell 
While in the forest gathering twigs for thee. 


‘*¢ Adown the glade, 
In white arrayed, 
Another child drew nigh, 
All wondrous fair, 
With shining hair, 
Rose lips, and eyes blue as a summer sky. 


‘¢ Fain would he share 
And help me bear 
My woodland burden home. 
To-day he brought 
This perfume-fraught 
Red rose, and said, ‘* When this blooms, I shall come.” 


*¢ Now, mother dear, 
Bring water clear, 
And fill my china vase ; 
Then, while I sleep, 
Please will you keep 
The bud beside me? Yes, that is the place. 


*¢ You only thought 
Dream-fancies wrought 
My story yesternight ; 
But proves this flower 
My waking hour! 
But wait one moment ere you take the light. 
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‘** Now closely fold 
Me, longer hold, 
And kiss again good-night !” 
The mother woke 
When morning broke : 
The rose bloomed full ; the child lay still and white ! 


Yet while you grieve, 
Oh! well believe, 
Fond mother, that thy boy 
Now wears the rose 
Christ’s garden grows, 
Beside the river of eternal joy! 


All robed in white, 
Through paths of light, 
The angel-children roam, 
With love’s intent, 
On uses bent 
Not least to those they left in earthly home. 


Now gently lay 
That form away, — 
The rose clasped in his hand ; 
But keep thy life 
Pure from sin’s strife, 
And thou shalt meet him in the better land! 





SAINT CHRYSOSTOM. 


Tue most able thinkers and writers on the subject of education 
now agree that a mistake has of late years been committed, in 
putting into the hands of the young such books only as are sup- 
posed to be on a level with their capacities, to the exclusion of 
those which would regale their imaginations and stimulate their 
intellect. It is, therefore, thought proper in a work like the 
present, the chief object of which is to commend religious instruc- 
tion to the mind, occasionally to insert specimens of the foreign 
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eloquence which has trained up remote generations of other na- 
tions and other times for virtue and happiness. In a number of 
a literary review, published some years ago, were contained 
sketches of the lives and characters of some of the early preachers 
of Christianity, styled the Fathers, from which the following 
notices concerning St. Chrysostom are taken, as prefatory to 
several translations from his writings, intended for these pages. 

John, surnamed Chrysostom, or the Golden-mouthed, was, in 
the early part of his career, bishop of Antioch. In that city, the 
disciples of Christ had first been called Christians, and it united 
more entirely than any other capital the elegance of Greece and 
the luxury of Asia. Here it was, that a lively and cultivated 
population crowded up to the pulpit of the young and eloquent 
Chrysostom, as to a scene of the rarest enjoyment. The walls of 
the most spacious buildings could not contain the multitudes that 
thronged to hear him; they followed him to the gates of the city 
and the surrounding plains, and there, beneath vast tents erected 
to shelter them from the rays of the burning sun, his immense as- 
semblies gave themselves to the delight of listening to his elo- 
quence. The renown of his genius soon spread through the East, 
and he was transferred to Constantinople, the newly-founded city 
of Constantine the Great, the metropolis of Christianity. There, 
in the vast cathedral of St. Sophia, now for many ages a Turkish 
mosque, Chrysostom poured forth that splendid succession of dis- 
courses which have come down to our own times under the name 
of Homilies, and which are probably destined to endure as long as 
the wants and sorrows and weaknesses of the human soul, since 
they treat of the most important topics pertaining to the duty and 
destiny of man. But this great orator was doomed to experience 
the uncertainty of popular favor. He fell before the persecution 
and intrigues of his enemies in the court. He was driven into 
exile, and died at last, worn down by toil and suffering, on the 
dreary shores of the Black Sea. 

Several years since, at a meeting of the Philanthropic Society 
in Cambridge, the late excellent Dr. Follen earnestly advised the 
young clergy to acquaint themselves with the writings of the early 
Fathers, especially Chrysostom. It is hoped that our still younger 
readers may be interested in the instruction imparted by this great 
Christian orator, more than fifteen hundred years ago, to listening 
multitudes ; and that they will read with attention the following 
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extract, in which, with all. the vivacity of an oriental fancy, he 
describes true and acceptable prayer, and the dispositions with 
which we should draw near to God. Even our youngest readers 
are capable of wishing to know how they may pray in a manner 
acceptable to their great Father in heaven, because it is a question 
of deepest interest to every human soul; and here they will find 
the answer to it, conveyed in words which cannot fail to paint 
radiant images of light and beauty on their minds. 

‘“* How should prayer be offered? With a sober mind, with a con- 
trite spirit; rivers of tears should flow down our cheeks; we 
should ask for no temporal good, but solicit for eternal, spiritual 
objects. Noimprecations against our enemies may be permitted, 
no injuries may be remembered; every unruly passion must be 
excluded from the soul; we must draw near with broken, penitent 
hearts, with composed minds, in the exercise of benevolent affec- 
tions, tuning our voices to praise. 

‘¢On the other part, prayer offered in a contrary spirit resem- 
bles a drunken, brawling woman, brutal and ‘ferocious, against 
which heaven is closed, while the prayer of meekness has in it 
something powerful and penetrating, worthy of royal ears, yet 
sweet, harmonious, and musical. Far from being expelled the 
presence-chamber, it passes through, crowned with garlands; it 
wears the golden harp and the shining raiment. Its form, its 
countenance, its voice, find favor with the Judge, and no one at- 
tempts to drive it from the heavenly vestibule. The whole celes- 
tial choir rise up to welcome it. Such is the prayer worthy of 
Heaven. This is the tongue of angels, where nothing bitter is ex- 
pressed, but all breathes gentleness! When prayer ascends, 
pleading in behalf of enemies and persecutors, the angels in pro- 
found silence gather around to listen, and, as it closes, they shout 
their plaudits in wonder and admiration. In offering such prayers, 
we shall always gain audience. 

“When drawing near to God, let us remember that we are en- 
tering a theatre, not of human construction, but consisting of the 
universe, thronged with the inhabitants of heaven, whose King is 
seated in the midst, willing to lend an ear tous. Therefore, when 
tuning the harp of prayer, let the first chord we touch be that of 
intercession for our enemies. Thus doing, we may gain boldness 
to cry out, when pleading for ourselves, Lord, hear our prayer!” 

L. 0. 
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Dr. Lange’s Commentary. Another volume of this learned work 
has just been issued by C. Scribner & Co., New York. It com- 
prises the Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude. It is trans- 
lated by Dr. Mompert, Rector of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., and makes a large volume octavo of double pages, closely 
printed. The evidence for and against the genuineness of each 
Epistle is elaborately given and weighed, with a thorough and 
minute analysis of their contents, accompanied by a learned exe- 
gesis. What gives this Commentary a special value over any 
other for the scholar and theologian is the fact that the readings 
of the lately-discovered Codex Siniaticus are uniformly embodied 
in it. Contrary to the best ancient authorities, the author of this 
Commentary regards the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle 
of Jude as genuine. The work is decidedly orthodox, and is faith- 
ful to its views and interests, but in the tone and spirit of liberal 
and comprehensive scholarship. No commentary preceding it 
has been so thorough and exhaustive. Ss. 


Memoir and Discourses of Samuel Barrett, D. D., by Lewis G. 
Pray, published by William V. Spencer, is a small octavo volume 
of 200 pages. It is an affectionate Memorial of a good man and 
faithful pastor. Dr. Barrett was singularly modest and unobtru- 
sive, and was fully known only among his own people. The well- 
written Memoir of Mr. Pray will give the reader an estimate of 
Dr. Barrett’s power as a preacher somewhat above that which has 
been generally received. Yet we have no doubt of its substantial 
truth. The Memoir is very interesting, as depicting the early 
struggles through which the subject of it passed to a career of 
marked success and usefulness. The first sermon on the nature 
and character of Christ strikes the key-note of his long and valued 
ministry. He was thoroughly Unitarian, but had the highest 
view of the work and mission of Christ as the ground of the 
Christian’s hope, and this he preached with great point and plain- 
ness. Dr. Barrett had no poetry in him, but his plain prose was 
warm with affection and burning zeal. This little volume will be 
a memento which will be highly prized by his friends. 8. 
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Liber Librorum, a friendly communication to a reluctant scep- 
tic, is a treatise published by Charles Scribner & Co., whose object 
is to remove difficulties from the way of honest unbelief. It makes 
large concessions, giving up the old ground of plenary verbal in- 
spiration, affirming strongly, however, divine communications in 
the Bible, though imbedded with fallible human elements. How 
the divine is to be eliminated and distinguished from the human 
gives a topic, in treating which the most important portion of the 
discussion is occupied. The chapter’ on “ The Verifying Faculty ” 
is very valuable and suggestive. The critical reader will find much 
in the book which he will not readily accept, but he will find the 
treatise, as a whole, candid and able, and in its main argument 
clear and convincing. 8. 


Early and Late Papers, hitherto uncollected, are gathered and 
here presented in a volume of 400 pages, published by Ticknor & 
Fields. They are the hitherto scattered papers of Tuackeray, 
found in the inaccessible pages of foreign periodicals, fresh and 
sparkling with his fine genius and never-failing humor. There 
are some twenty-five of these pieces, including * Little Travels 
and Roadside Sketches,” in which Thackeray abandons himself to 
good-natured satire, bagatelles, and keen observation of morals 
and manners. ‘Those who love Thackeray’s genius will delight in . 
the book. It has a striking portrait of the great humorist. — s. 


The Wedding Guests ; or, The Happiness of Life, is a novel by 
Mrs. Hume Roruery, published by T. H. Carter & Son. It is 
written with a moral and religious purpose. The scene is in Eng- 
land, and the characters are English, and is a story, as novels are 
bound to be, of love and sentiment. It discusses marriage, 
woman’s rights, and many other things in an easy and pleasant 
style. 8. 


The Serpent in the Dove’s Nest, by Dr. Topp, is a little tract on 
a subject of vital importance. It appears by this that the wanton 
destruction of ante-natal life, the horrible slaughter of the inno- 
cents, out-Herods Herod in this our day. We thank Dr. Todd 
for this timely tract, and hope it will help to rouse the public con- 
science to an evil which tends secretly to the degeneracy of the 
species to an extent which few persons are aware of. It is pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. Circulate it. 


. 
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May Day. By R. W. Emerson. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 

The volume contains much besides ; but “* May Day” may well 
supply a title for the whole; for, amongst many jewels, it is the 
gem. Next to a day in the woods, in the fulness of the spring, is 
the reading of this poem of Nature’s life; and, with such an in- 
terpreter, the day would be sweet and bright indeed. There is no 
culling of pretty words about spring from old poets. Our poet is 
in the midst of the world he tells of, and what comes to. him 
through every open sense he reports, as one might fetch a rose, all 
dripping with the morning dew. Nothing that we have ever read 
has given us such a strong sense of abounding and various life in 
things which we call outward, but which press in upon us and de- 
liver to the inmost soul their lessons of love and beauty. It isa 
volume to be prized at a great price. E. 


Bible Pictures ; or, Life Sketches of Life Truths. By Grorce 
B. Ive, D. D. 

These pictures are too highly colored for our taste. We believe 
still in the simplicity of the gospel, and cannot make any conces- 
sions to the demands of the age of magazines and newspapers, 
when the truth is to be set forth. E. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fretps have published a most fascinating 
illustrated volume of Mrs. Stowe’s Religious Poems. We only 
wish that all the wanderers had been gathered in. We miss one 
of our chief favorites, but perhaps it is safe enough amongst the 
Hymn Books. E. 

Reply to Hon. Charles G. Loring upon Reconstruction. By Joun 
S. Wriaut, of Illinois. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

Mr. Wright thinks South Carolina and Massachusetts both wrong 
in their theories of government. He opposes the doctrine of 
National Sovereignty held by Massachusetts. He holds his views 
to be of vast importance to the safety and peace of the country. 
As he has spent years in his study of the subject, he cannot ex- 
pect his readers to make up a hasty verdict. He writes ably and 
learnedly, and we hope he will get the hearing which he seeks in 
Massachusetts. s. 

Diamond Dickens —** Martin Chuzzlewit.” Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Another of the series, made peculiarly fascinating by 
the pleasing form in which it is published and by the excellent 
illustrations. 
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Nature and Life. Sermons by Ropert Cottyer, Pastor of 
Unity Church, Chicago. Boston: Horace B. Fuller, Successor to 
Walker, Fuller, & Co., 245 Washington Street. Chicago: John 
R. Walsh. 1867. 


Mr. Collyer is what some of our good friends in the rural dis- 
tricts call a ‘*nateral preacher.” He was born to preach. He 
cannot understand how any one should ever be troubled to find a 
topic, or perplexed as to the best way of handling and illustrating 
it. His blacksmithing must have been the veriest episode in his 
career as an evangelist. The sermons are fitted to do just what 
sermons should always do, if they can, — we mean, to increase 
faith, hope, and love. In these the preacher abounds far beyond 
the most, and to this abundance, far more than to any charms of 
utterance, do we owe these very helpful sermons, which will do 
much to recall men from their exaggeration of outward things 
to an abiding recognition of inward realities. E. 


Studies in the Gospels. By Ricuarp Cuenrvix Trencu, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1867. Published by arrangement with the author. 

Amongst the subjects of these “Studies” are ‘* The Tempta- 
tioz,” ‘The Calling of Philip and Nathaniel,” “‘ Christ and the , 
Samaritan Woman,” *‘ The Sons of Thunder,” ‘* The Three Aspi- 
rants,” ** The Transfiguration,” etc., etc. 

The book is a refreshing contrast to that overstrained and, 
therefore, weak commenting on Scripture, which would degrade it, 
were that possible, to the level of a fourth-rate novel. The reader 
will not look into this handsome volume for any “ tragic element 
of the Bible,” for any highly-colored pictures of Bible scenery, for 
ingenuities of interpretation and philosophical refinements of 
simple gospel statements and truths. In quietness and confidence, 
and in the wisdom of the spirit of prayer and love, the writer 
writes and the reader must read; indeed, if he cannot so read, he 
will soon lay aside the book as tame and commonplace. It will 
be found exceedingly suggestive to the plain reader and to the 
student of the Bible. E. 


Nicuoras NickLeBy may be found in small at the Book Rooms 
of Ticknor & Fields, opposite Park Street Church. 











